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A Number of Things 


oe LESSINGS on the man who in- 

vented sleep!” says Sancho Pan- 
za. Apparently he, being unlearned, did 
not know how sleep came to be invent- 
ed. Neither did I, also unlearned, know 
about it until today when I picked up 
the latest of those dainty little Loeb 
Library Classics, published by Putnam, 
and read Fronto’s letter to his former 
pupil, Marcus Aurelius. The Emperor, it 
seems, had been overworking as usual. 
His conscience had driven him to ex- 
tend his judicial duties beyond the day- 
time and he had set cases to be tried 
before him at night. So Fronto takes 
occasion gently to remind him to hold 
the balance even between those two il- 
lustrious litigants, Night and Day, who 
are always quarreling about their 
boundaries. But along comes Sleep, 
claiming a right to intervene on the 
ground that his interests are involved 
in the dispute. To emphasize the point, 
Fronto tells this pretty apologue about 
the origin of sleep and dreams: 

“They tell us that Father Jove, when 
at the beginning of things he was 
founding the human race, with one 
stroke clave asunder the continuity of 
man’s life into two parts in every re- 
spect equal; the one he clothed with 
light, the other with darkness; called 
this day and that night, and assigned 
to night rest and to day work. As yet 
Sleep had not been born, and all men 
passed their whole lives awake. But in 
lieu of sleep the hush of night had been 
hitherto established for wakeful men. 
Then, little by little, men’s disposition 
being restless and prone to action and 
excitement, they began to employ 
nights as well as days in business, giv- 
ing not an hour to rest. Then they say 
that Jove, seeing that now quarrels 
and recognizances were fixed for the 
night, and suits were even put off from 
one night to another, took counsel with 
his own heart to set up one of his own 
brethren to preside over night and the 
repose of mankind. But Neptune 
pleaded his many heavy cares upon the 
seas, that the waves should not over- 
flow whole lands, mountains and all, or 
cyclones in their fury level everything 
with the ground and suck up the woods 
and the crops by their roots. Father 
Dis, too, made his plea that hardly with 
immense pains and immense anxiety 
were the nether precincts kept under 
control, hardly was Hades impaled in 
on every side with rivers and marshes 
and the Stygian fens; that he had even 
set up a watchdog to terrify any 
Shades that had a mind to escape to 
the upper air, and had given him to 
boot a triple throat for barking, three 
gaping jaws, and three-fold terror of 
teeth. 

“Then Jove after question had with 
other Gods perceived that a liking for 
wakefulness was considerably in the 
ascendant; that Juno called most chil- 
dren to birth at night; that Minerva, 
mistress of arts and artificers, was for 
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By Edwin E. Slosson 


much wakefulness; that Mars by the 
silence of the surroundings aided 
nightly sallies and ambuscades; that 
Venus, however, and Liber were by 
far the most in favor of the night 
wakers. Jupiter then made up his mind 
to beget Sleep, and enrolled him among 
the Gods, set him in charge of night 
and repose, and gave into his keeping 
the keys of men’s eyes. He also mixed 
with his own hands the juice of herbs, 
wherewith Sleep might soothe to rest 
the hearts of men. The herbs of. se- 
curity and delight he culled from the 
groves of Heaven, but the herb of 
death was sought in the meadows of 
Acheron. Of that death he mingled but 
one drop and that the tiniest, as is the 
tear of one who would hide his tears. 

“‘With this juice,’ said he, ‘instil 
slumber into men thru the gateways 
of their eyes: all, into whom thou dost 
thus instil it, will thereafter at once 
fall down and lie prone with limbs mo- 
tionless as tho dead. But fear thou 
not, for they will be alive and anon, 
when they awake, will rise again.’ 

“That done, Jupiter furnished Sleep 
with wings, not as Mercury’s attached 
to the ankles, but like Love’s fitted to 
the shoulders. ‘For thou must not,’ said 
he, ‘dash into the eyelids and pupils 
of men with sandals and winged 
ankles, with the whirling of chariots 
and the thunder of steeds, but fly to 
them quietly and softly with gentle 
wings like a swallow and not with clap- 
ping of pinions like pigeons.’ 

“Furthermore, that Sleep might be 
the more welcome to men, he endowed 
him with many a lovely dream that, 
according to each sleeper’s favorite 
hobby, he might—in his dreams— 
either watch an actor and clap him or 
listen to a flute-player or shout advice 
to a charioteer in his course; that sol- 
diers might conquer and generals tri- 
umph—in their dreams, and wanderers 
come home—in their dreams. Such 
dreams generally turn out true.” 

***% 


In the mass of propaganda literature 
from the various nationalistic bureaus 
that floods my desk I find the following: 


Pan-Lapponic Memorandum on Our In- 
defeasible and Imprescriptible Title to the 
Moon: 

Historical—The moon was first discov- 
ered by Adam, from whom the Lapponic 
race traces its descent. It plays a large 
part in our folklore (see Suatliuomwi’s 
“Studies in Hyperborean Folklore, Ham- 
merfest, 1917”) and is mentioned in much 
of our earliest literature. The poet Vartli 
Vukoyemvolyugulumpu mentions it no less 
than eighteen times in his epic and claims 
that the culture-hero Walrussu visited it 
to bring the gift of fire to mankind. The 
very word for “moon” in the Lapponie dia- 
lect of the Murmansk region is derived 
from the same root as the word “cheese,” 
thus proving the antique character of our 
claim to the moon. Many of our astrono- 
mers have explored the moon carefully (via 
telescope) and one of them peopled it by 


a daring stroke of the imagination. If there 
are any people in the moon they are proba- 
bly Lapps. 

Geographic and Economic—The bound- 
aries of Lapponia are very narrow 
and we require room for expansion. 
No other people are so well quali- 
fied to colonize the moon, since we are 
inured to extremes of climate, Arctic cold, 
barren soil and other conditions which, so 
astronomers tell us, prevail there. We live 
mainly on reindeer, moss and cheese, and 
the last two, it is probable, may be found 
in sufficient quantities for our needs on the 
moon, whereas there is plenty of room for 
reindeer pasturage. The moon also presents 
a virgin market for our exports. 

Strategic—The strategic value of the 
moon in these days of aviation is self-evi- 
dent. With the broad, uninterrupted field 
of observation given us as holders of the 
moon, there is no danger of hostile armies 
secretly mobilizing on our frontiers. The 
moon in the hands of a great power would 
threaten the safety of all countries; in our 
hands it will but afford indispensable se- 
curity. 

eK 


Folks may still get a little “het up” 
when they talk about the Irish ques- 
tion, but nothing like the way they 
used to feel about it and talk about it. 
The Sinn Feiner and the Ulsterite of 
today are tame and soft spoken com- 
pared with their ancestors. They have 
no such voluminous vocabulary of vi- 
tuperation. In proof of the ameliorated 
manners of the present day permit me 
to quote what Nathaniel Ward said 
of the Irish in 1647: 


These Irish anciently called Anthropo- 
phagi, man-eaters, have a tradition among 
them, that when the Devil showed our 
Saviour all the Kingdoms of the Earth 
and their glory, that he would not show 
him Ireland, but reserved it for himself; it 
is probably true, for he hath kept it ever 
since for his own peculiar; the old Fox 
foresaw it would eclipse the glory of all 
the rest. He thought it wisdom to keep 
the Land for a Boggards for his unclean 
spirits employed in this Hemisphere. 
They are the very Offal of men, dregs of 
mankind, reproach of Christendom, the 
Bots that crawl on the Beast’s tail. . . . 
Cursed be he that holdeth back his sword 
from blood; yea, cursed be he that maketh 
not his sword stark drunk with Irish blood, 
that doth not recompense them double for 
their hellish treachery to the English, 
that maketh them not heaps upon heaps, 
and their country a dwelling place for 
Dragons, an Astonishment to Nations. 


KK 


Coming home from church on Lin- 
coln Sunday two richly dressed ladies 
with prayer books boarded the street 
car and took the seat in front of me. 
Said one lady to her companion: 

“I do not think it is right to make 
such a fuss.about Lincoln. He was such 
a wicked man.” 

Her friend looked up inquiringly 
and the lady continued: 

“You remember his end. He went to 
the theater on Good Friday. It was a 
sad fate, but nobody could say that it 
was undeserved.” 
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Wielding the Budget Broom 
in Washington 


E-ENTER General Dawes! This time as leader of 
R the budget brigade. 


Not in the memory of the oldest correspondent 
has any man ridden more dramatically into the national 
arena. But he, himself, philosophically observes, in quot- 


ing from his lore of reading an old 
Spanish monk of long ago, “It’s not 
the applause that greets one at en- 
trance, but at departure, that is im- 
portant.” 

Already fame and national grati- 
tude have plastered him with dis- 
tinctions. For instance, only the other 
day, it seems, when he was hailed 
before a Congressional investigating 
committee, he knocked the knees out 
from under Old Man Congress on his 
Hill. People stood about wide-eyed 
with astonishment and glee while he 
composed those historic explosives. 
... The Graham investigating com- 
mittee reconsidered ! 

His ride away from the Capitol, 
you see, was a glorious one. Then 
he lighted a cigar and went back to 
Chicago; and in Evanston, from 
which Chicago is a considerable city 
to the southward, he was hailed by 
other residents as the town’s first 
citizen, 

It was in Chicago, along toward 
1897, that Charles G. Dawes organ- 
ized what is now Chicago’s sixth 
largest bank, and of which he is now 
chairman of the board of directors. 
He was quite a young man then, but 
he performed this deed with such 
neatness and despatch that Presi- 
dent McKinley made him Comptrol- 
ler of the Treasury. He proved to be 
a good deal of a banker, but before 
he became a banker he had trained 
himself to be a lawyer and an en- 
gineer. That is why, when things 
were becoming just a bit monoto- 
nous again he quit banking at the 
outbreak of our war and became 
Major Dawes, of the Seventeenth 
Engineers. With his usual luck, he 
was among the first 20,000 to follow 
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International 
General Dawes Leaving the White House: 


General Pershing abroad. Before long he was General 
_ Dawes, lawyer, banker, soldier, apostle of “let’s-go” and 
“we’re-on-our-way.” 

After Mr. Harding was inaugurated, he sent for this 
man of many parts to head the Dawes Commission and 


aid in getting reorganization of the 
Government under way. Once more 
the General was applauded, even at 
departure. , 

Then Mr. Harding sent for him 
again, after Congress had passed the 
law providing for a Budget Bureau. 
And again the General was not 
found wanting. 

He came to Washington the other 
week and opened offices in the attic 
of the Treasury, on its third floor. 
From his windows you can see almost 
all over Washington, which perhaps 
prompted him to remark that, in cer- 
tain matters, he is the eyes and ears 
of the President. From his windows 
you can look down Pennsylvania 
Avenue to the Capitol; also you can 
rest assured that the Capitol is look- 
ing back at you! The windows are 
grated, so no recalcitrant bureau- 
crat can be shoved out. If one, or an 
angry Congressman, should be shoved 
out, he’d land almost on top of an 
equestrian statue of General Sher- 
man. On the pedestal of this statue 
is a quotation from General Sher- 
man which General Dawes might 
just as well have said: “The legiti- 
mate end of war is a more perfect 
peace.” 

Inside the office the shade of Sher- 
man marches on, in Dawes. But tho 
on occasion he, like Sherman, has 
said some things that were hot as 
hot, he never swears except when 
moments of rare lucidity compose 
the literal truth. Indeed he rides his 
swivel chair serenely, with two army 
officers at left of him; his secretary, 
Mr. Kilkenny, and a busy group of 
one hundred aides at right of him; 
the big Government machine in front 
of him. 
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He seems to be having a good time, charging, with his 
hundred. You find him to be a man of rather unexpected 
modesty and reserve—a slender man with thinning brown 
hair parted near the middle. He has a sensitive face and 
keen blue-grey eyes that peer out thru black-rimmed spec- 
tacles and search you. He is coatless, with a big fan buzzing 
behind him. He wears stocks—his collars and his ties are 
all of a piece, which simplifies getting to the office ahead 
of time. He smokes a big cigar that he seems to puff auto- 
matically thru a briar holder, and he hands you another. 
He talks to the, point “for your information only” while he 
pores over a mass of figures and dictates a letter. He 
answers your questions while he answers the phone. He 
greets a tremendous number of visitors casually and so 
deftly disposes of them that his policy remains the “open 
door.” Now and then he laughs—one of his friends told 
him one day that he chortles, and he chortled again. 

It is his combined directness, swiftness of decision and 
keenness of discernment, along with his persuasiveness, 
that gets him to, and over, the hot spots with his budget 
brigade. He has one of the most difficult jobs in Washing- 
ton, but he seems to like it. He’s a kind of fire chief—the 
President told him, practically, to hitch up hose and lad- 
der and put out all the burning wastes in the govern- 
mental machine. He began by stating publicly that the 
$225,000 that Congress gave him with which to set up the 
Budget Bureau was a toothpick with which to tunnel moun- 
tains. Then, when the existing plan was that he would not 
be able to do much for a few months, he took a running 
jump at the hopper and announced that he expected to 
save the. neat little sum of $112,000,000 in the current year. 
He connived a meeting of all the Cabinet members and 
other executives of the Government—the first meeting of 
its kind ever held. The President, who presided, pointed 
out “the new realization of the necessity of driving at the 
loose, unscientific expenditures of the Government.” Then, 
remarking that he stood squarely behind the General, he 
introduced him as Director of the budget brigade. 

The General made a speech that was beautifully com- 
pounded of about equal parts of persuasion and urge. He 
said that having been a bureaucrat himself,*he knew the 
tricks of the trade, and that when he was in office he made 
haste, along with all the others, to see that toward the 
end of the fiscal year no money appropriated for his 
bureau by any chance, for want of expenditures, slipped 
back into the Treasury. He added, however, that tho Con- 
gress had given him, as Director of the Budget, little 
enough, he’d start the ante, as the saying is, by saving out 
of his appropriations a fourth of the total. He expected 
the other bureau and departmental heads would follow his 
lead. 
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They “came across” with pledges amounting to $112,- 
000,000. 

“So much velvet for the taxpayer,” was his gratifying 
response. 

About the next day he swept on, in orderly array with 
his one hundred riding hard, into a forest fire of govern- 
mental confusion and waste. 

Having discovered long before that the Government 
really did not know what, in the form of stores and ma- 
terials—from steel to ships, from ships to furniture, and 
furniture to food and other materials—it actually owned, 
it was time a central clearing house was established. There 
was no inventory of its lesser possessions; there were many 
of the 120 bureaus and independent establishments that 
had never made an inventory. There were some that were 
selling war supplies, for instance, at a half or third of their 
cost price, perhaps, and feathering their current appro- 
priations with the proceeds, while others were going into 
the open market to buy, at current rates, the same or sim- 
ilar supplies. There were instances, thru no criminal fault 
of anyone, but only thru fault of plan, of private con- 
tractors doubling and trebling their money by a quick 
turn. They bought various things from the Government 
in the morning, as it were, at a half or third of their 
value, and sold them in the afternoon at their full value, 
plus—sold them back to the Government, The General cor- 
rected that in a minute. Now there is a chief codrdinator, 
and there are zone codrdinators; there have been surveys 
and inventories; and soon, for the first time in its history, 
old Uncle Sam will know, “just where he’s at,” and wo 
will betide the bureau that buys a thing that the Govern- 
ment has in surplus. 

Other things of like import then were in order: Print- 
ing, for instance; matters of transportation, and the like. 

You can say it this way, in the phrase of the General: 
“There is no reason in the world why the biggest business 
in the world cannot be made one of the most efficient busi- 
nesses in the world.” 

You gather, now, that the General is a business man, 
as well as banker, lawyer, engineer. 

He’s more than these. 

He’s a golfer when he has to be. But he’d rather play his 
fiddle. 

He’s a composer—Fritz Kreisler has played his compo- 
sitions in public and has much to say about them. 

He’s also a family man. He has a married daughter, and 
two adopted children, seven and ten years of age, a boy 
and a girl. 

But publicly, of course, he’s now the Director of the 
budget brigade. 

Washington, D. C. 
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New Hates for Old 


By Edward A. Steiner 























This is the sixth of the series of articles on New Europe, in which Dr. Steiner has been giving 
The Independent his observations of the changing conditions in France, Germany, Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Serbia, Poland and Russia,—observations made in the course of his extended inspection of the 
European relief work of the American Friends Committee of Philadelphia. 

Dr. Steiner, a recognized authority and specialist in immigration problems, knows whereof he speaks 
in other matters involving racial characters, customs and differences. He was born in Austria, and edu- 
cated in Germany. He emigrated to America in his early twenties, and worked a hard way up thru 
mine and mill and factory. A Jew, he was converted to Christianity, was pastor of Congregational 
churches, and for some years past has occupied the Chair of Applied Christianity in Grinnell College, 


Iowa, during which period he has alternated teaching with writing and lecturing. 








waves roll to waltz time and not to war tunes; there 

alone its shores are still sacred to poets, composers and 
lovers. There is no “Watch on the Danube” to be kept, 
sword in hand, tho one can scarcely turn around in that 
disseminated country without striking a foreign land. 

The boat on which I am traveling sails under the Hun- 
garian flag, unchanged in color and in its defiant spirit, 
and the crown of St. Stephen with its tilted cross spreads 
over its folds. If you speak German when you step upon 
this boat, the stewards and officers will treat you with 
contempt; if you speak Slovak or Czech, you would better 
have your morning coffee tasted by some one whose life is 
not so valuable as your own. 

As the city recedes everything which the Viennese covet, 
and cannot obtain, appears upon the dining room tables: 
White bread, butter, milk, bacon, coffee and best of all, 
lumps of sugar. No wonder the Magyars are haughty. Not 
only have they food and drink in abundance; an Hun- 
garian krone buys ten Austrian in exchange, and the 
waiter accepts your inferior script with an air of con- 
descension. 

The journey down the Danube is scenically unimportant, 
but from the ethnic standpoint most interesting, and never 
before so much as now, when my fellow passengers are 
citizens of new countries and often reluctantly. Now more 
than ever, they speak their respective languages defiantly, 
and thus develop new angles of friction. 

The Treaty of St. Germain has made the confusion of 
nationalities worse than ever; for it has merely transferred 
the turbulent waters of the old monarchy into smaller con- 
tainers, not one of which is as yet strong enough to stand 
the pressure. 

I met Germans who are reluctant Czechs, Magyars who 
have had to swear allegiance to Slovakia or Rumania, Aus- 
trians who are governed by Italians, and some whose po- 
litical fate is not yet decided and who do not know where 
they belong. No one seems quite comfortable under the 
new order, and my fellow passengers, tho boasting of their 
republics and kingdoms, look as happy as the wearer of a 
new pair of patent leather shoes when the sun is hot; while 
those who have no new country to boast of are happy in 
nursing a new grudge. Altogether, as I watch them around 
the breakfast table, these children of the old Austro-Hun- 
garian monarchy, they seem to be in the: attitude of the 
couple who, after being divorced, discovered that tho they 
could not live with each other they could not live without 
each other. Economic necessities are driving them, not into 
each other’s arms, but nearer to one another, and each is 
waiting for the other to acknowledge the mistake of such 
complete separation. 

The new confusion begins to manifest itself at the first 
landing place from Vienna. The steamboat officials call it 
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Poszony, and the Germans good-naturedly say that they 
will get off at Pressburgh; but the Slovaks name it de- 
fiantly, Bratoslava, and they all get off at the same place 
to live with each other as happily as the proverbial cat and 
dog. I do not leave the boat with them, for it would mean 
the cancellation of my visé, for which the Czechs charge 
ten dollars, American money. I go on to Budapest, the 
Danube fortunately being international, and we cross the 
line from Czechoslovakia into Hungary unmolested. 

My Magyar fellow passengers send a few choice curses 
upon the government which now-controls the city hallowed 
by the tombs of Magyar kings, and every stone of which is 
eloquent of Magyar history. The Danube broadens as we 
leave Bratoslava, the luxurious plain of Hungary spreads 
before us, broad-skirted and picturesque peasants are at 
work in the fields, town and cities peacefully rural in 
their aspect are left behind, and as the night comes we 
pass Margareth Island and land in Budapest, which like 
all cities that have tasted of the Bolshevik terror, is ner- 
vous, and the traveler is met by excusable suspicion. 

The police, the hotel porter, innumerable loyal citizens, 
formerly army officers, “watch your step,” and the city in 
which one formerly breathed so peacefully and happily, 
smells of the prison, till one can almost hear the clanking 
of the chains. The white terror is a real terror, and a 
gloom has settled over the city. 

Budapest seems to me the least peaceful spot on the 
globe, and no one disguises the fact that the vanquished 
Magyars are gathering strength for another blow. It is 
not merely wounded pride which makes them build monu- 
ments that cry out for vengeance; not only is there a loss 
of peoples and of territories—millions of their own race 
are now the subjects of nations which are upstarts in his- 
tory, and thus far have remained culturally beneath them. 
The feeling of France for her lost provinces, the Italian 
passion for its Irridenta were never as strong as the cry 
of Hungary for her abducted children. 

Incapable as the Magyars had shown themselves in gov- 
erning the minor nationalities, stupid and venal as were 
their officials, they did display a certain attractive chivalry. 
In spite of the fact that one could get anything for money 
in the Hungarian courts, there was a freedom from sordid- 
ness. The Magyar was an aristocrat, too indolent to be 
severe, too pleasure loving to be industrious; he was what 
the Americans call a “good fellow.” Defeat and revolution 
have left their mark upon him, the good fellowship is gone, 
the government is sternly militaristic, and the officials are 
the former army officers; there are repression and un- 
speakable cruelty. The Hungarian Government at the pres- 
ent time is a militaristic government at its worst. 

My visit coincided with the futile attempt of the former 
King Charles to regain his throne, and while the houses 
were not flagged for his welcome, the people were ready 
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for him, and had the Little Entente not threatened, he 
would have been received in triumph. Hungary is incurably 
monarchic, because historically it is an aristocracy, and 
tho this last of the Hapsburgs is not even an inch a king, 
either physically or mentally, he is the constitutional heir 
to the crown of St. Stephen, and it will be kept for him 
until Hungary is strong enough to defy her encircling foes. 
For that purpose she is seeking an alliance with Poland, 
and for that reason she is guided by France in her plans. 

It was a pleasure to find that one of the strong in- 
fluences for good in Budapest is the American Red Cross, 
especially as I have found much criticism against it in 
other places, largely because of its bureaucratic spirit. The 
Red Cross, because it was so closely identified with the 
war, has retained somewhat of the militaristic spirit, and 
its workers are regarded as the least approachable among 
our relief organizations. This evidently is not true in Buda- 
pest, where the humaneness of its chief has permeated the 
entire staff, and a peculiarly tender affection for America 
has been the result. 

English and American Quakers are at work among the 
University students, feeding and clothing them, and one 
can but wish that something of their international spirit 
may be infused into the altogether abnormal nationalism 
of the Hungarians. 

I did not leave 
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Czechoslovakia, not even in President Masaryk’s dreams. 
An autonomous Bohemia and a Slovakia in which the 
Slovak tongue was recognized as the official language, was 
the most even such an ardent patriot as myself expected. 

I thought that I would fall upon my knees at the border. 
in the ecstasy of seeing my young dreams more than real- 
ized, I thought that I would kiss the soil of Czechoslovakia, 
freed from the rule of the Hapsburgs, and now forever 
sacred; but there was no triumphal arch thru which to 
pass, no ornamental gateway opening wide its portals to 
the returning patriot worshipper; only a rough, uninviting 
shed, surly looking soldiers and customs officials who have 
become famous in all Europe for the relentlessness of their 
search. If the judgment day holds half the terrors of the 
Czechoslovak borders, then, oh sinners, haste and repent! 

I should have been prepared for a certain disillusion- 
ment, for freedom is not in new flags and repainted bar- 
riers, but in men’s souls. The landscape was unchanged, 
and Slovak goose girls and geese were as ubiquitous as 
ever, and the straw-thatched villages as monotonously alike 
as of yore; but I did expect a thrill, and I feel cheated be- 
cause I did not have it. I did not anticipate that the gentle- 
man who examined my passport would fall about my neck, 
and call for a robe and a ring and the fatted calf; but he 
might have sensed the situation when he saw an American 
passport, and read 





Budapest with re- 
gret, tho I was 
again thrilled by 
this modern Euro- 
pean city which is 
still typically Hun- 
garian, its archi- 
tecture born out of 
its national life. I 
felt the majesty of 
the Danube, its 
beauty enhanced 
by its monumental 
bridges, its shores 
undesecrated by the 
waste of industry 
and the clutter of 
commerce. I  vis- 
ited the old haunts, 
heard gypsy music 


at its best, and 
American jazz 
(played in my 





honor) at its worst. 





that I was born in 
this new country, 
and he might at 
least have _ been 
civil. Perhaps the 
official who exam- 
ined my meager 
bag could tell from 
my few belongings 
that I was a re- 
turning patriot, 
breathless to enter 
my native country, 
and he may have 
wished to show me 
special courtesy by 
compelling me _ to 
undress myself in 
a room which was 
a good many de- 
grees below com- 
fortable warmth; 
but when he poked 
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I wandered thru its 
picturesque mar- 
kets, my eyes glad- 
dened by the sight 
of gorgeous peasant costumes, my hands itching for their 
possession, and my nose tickled by the sharp odor of 
paprika lavish and unconfined, offered for sale. In spite 
of all these joys it was painful to live there even the forty- 
eight hours the police allowed me; for between the Red 
terror and the White, there is little difference to a liberal 
like myself. 

I found nowhere regrets, but for having lost the war 
no hope for the future but in reconquest, no aim but in 
reéstablishing a discredited monarchy, and making per- 
manent the rule of the privileged class. In Budapest reac- 
tion is in the saddle and it is riding rough shod over lib- 
eral thought. I experienced a peculiar feeling of relief 
when my passport was viséed for my departure, and when 
the city was lost in the level plains as my train crawled 
reluctantly toward the Czechoslovak border. My joy in 
leaving Hungary was hightened by my anticipation of re- 
turning to my native country, which, strange to say, I was 
visiting for the first time; as ten years ago there was no 
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his fingers into my 
armpits I thought 
he carried his joy- 
ous welcome _ too 
far. 

Fortunately or unfortunately, my experience was no ex- 
ception; for men came out of other such torture chambers, 
pale and trembling or flushed and wrathful;’ one woman 
grew hysterical, and one fainted, and had to be revived by 
a physician. The few kronen of revenue which are added 


-to the treasury because of this superior vigilance, cannot 


compensate the republic for the ill will engendered, and 
such super-zeal ought to be curbed for the sake of the 
good will the new country needs. 

At last I was free, or at least I thought I was, to kneel 
down and kiss the earth or give vent to my emotions in a 
less ardent way, when I was accosted by two minor of- 
ficials who demanded a tax on my bag, just because it was 
a bag. Having no Czechish change, I had to return to the 
station to get the proper kronen, and by the time that for- 
mality was over and I had relieved my feelings, my patriot- 
ism and my enthusiasm had vanished, and I entered my 
new native country with my much dampened stock of joy 
at low ebb. [Continued on page 110 





The Irish of It 


By Preston Slosson 


where a great experiment in national self-determina- 

tion is being undertaken. The experiment can no 
longer ke postponed; on that point all are agreed. But 
what methods shall be pursued and what results may be 
expected; it is here that doctors disagree. With logic some- 
what too simple and narrow Dr. De Valera reduces every- 
thing to a syllogism: 

Major premise: All nations should be independent. 

Minor premise: Ireland is a nation. 

Conclusion: Ireland should be independent. 

But political problems cannot be solved by geometry. 
Geometry deals with points, lines, planes and solids that 
are always regular and standardized. Politics.deals with 
shifting clouds of popular prejudices and desires, with na- 
tions that blend into other nations, with independence 
whieh is always a matter of more or less, with the in- 
tricate entanglement of economic, political, racial, re- 
ligious and historical factors. Is Finland a nation, or only 
the Finnish-speaking part of Finland? Is India a nation, or 
a group of nations? Is there a definitely defined Ukrainian 
nation? Is Canada a mere colony or an independent nation 
allied to Great Britain? Is Haiti really independent during 
American occupation? How far is Iceland independent of 
Denmark? Is Egypt a sovereign nation or not? Are small 
nations, dominated by the diplomacy of the Great Powers, 
really more independent than remote self-governing col- 
onies belonging to these Powers? What is the exact mean- 
ing of “mandate,” “protectorate,” “autonomy,” “sphere of 
influence”? The only thing one can say in advance about 
the Irish national question is that, like all other such ques- 
tions, it must present features peculiar to itself; it must 
be unlike all other national questions! An Irish bull, this, 
but a true one. 

The Irish nationality is a product of history. It is not a 
question of race; there is no Irish race. The dark aborigines 
of the Neolithic age, the ruddy Kelt, the fair Scandinavian, 
the warlike Norman, the dour Scotch Puritan in succes- 
sive waves of invasion have contributed their best pioneer 
blood to the peopling of this lonely western outpost of 
Europe :— 

Where Patrick and Brandan westerly 
Looked out at last on a landless sea 
And the sun’s last smile. 

All of the racial elements that enter into the modern 
Irishman are found, in slightly different proportions, in 
England. It is nonsense, therefore, to repeat the old cant 
of the Irish as an inferior race “incapable of self-govern- 
ment.” It is equally nonsense to find some mysterious wick- 
edness in the “Saxon” conqueror. Englishman, Irishman, 
Scotchman, and American of British descent are all close 
blood brothers. 

And they all speak the same language. No doubt Irish 
patriots have endeavored with some success to revive the 
ancient Gaelic. But the common tongue of Ireland is Eng- 
lish and it is in English that Ireland has made its great con- 
tributions to literature: Swift, Steele, Moore, Shaw, Yeats, 
Dunsany, Synge and so many other masters of the com- 
mon Anglo-Keltic world speech. Gaelic will never be to 
Ireland what Polish is to the Pole, the inmost essence of 
nationality. 

Nor is Ireland the product of geography. Ireland is not 
an isolated island; it is part of an archipelago. Geograph- 
ically, as well as racially and linguistically, the British 
Isles are a unit. It is for this reason that the British will 
never consent to complete Irish independence. We have 
cur Monroe Doctrine, that for our safety we will not per- 
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mit further European conquests on American soil. With 
even more reason, the British insist that for their safety 
the British archipelago must be part of the same Empire 
and be policed by a single fleet. Moreover, the Irish nation- 
ality does not even cover the whole island, for in the north 
there is a small but compact settlement determined to 
raise civil war rather than to submit to separation from 
the British Empire. 

Two historical events have made Ireland a distinct na- 
tionality; unwilling to accept, as Scotland and Wales have 
accepted, union with England in a common Parliament; 
unwilling even to agree upon a measure of home rule. One 
of these events was the English conquest and the manner 
of English rule; the other the Protestant Reformation. 

Conquest by England is not always a misfortune to a 
country. Next to the Americans the English have been the 
mildest of rulers over distant colonies and barbaric or half- 
civilized peoples. No one who knows the facts can question 
that British Asia, British Africa and the British Pacific 
islands are far better off under English administration 
than under native despots or the harsh colonial rule of the 
nations of continental Europe. 

But the English regarded Ireland neither as a colony to 
be gently lifted to prosperity, nor as a kindred people, like 
the Scotch, to be taken into full partnership as rulers of 
the Empire. To the English Ireland was a mere military 
rampart on the west; a door to be closed against invaders 
from the continent. As long as the door remained closed 
the English did not actively oppress Ireland; they simply 
let the country go to ruin thru neglect and economic decay. 
When an enemy tried to force his way thru the door and 
was aided by a popular insurrection of the Irish (as has 
happened time and again from the time when Spanish 
soldiers were landed in Ireland in the days of Queen Eliza- 
beth down to the Sinn Fein insurrection at a crisis of the 
war with Germany) the English, with a muttered curse, 
would slam the door shut with abrupt severity. Bismarck 
told the people of Alsace-Lorraine that Germany had an- 
nexed them not for the sake of ruling them but merely as 
a bulwark against France. Ireland was England’s Alsace- 
Lorraine, and was ruled repressively for the same reason. 


UT Ireland was not a mere bulwark, it was a nation of 
upstanding, proud, warlike Europeans. The English rule 
in Ireland, to which Englishmen, intent on vaster issues 
the world around, gave hardly a thought, simply blocked 
the whole sky for Ireland. It was not until after the great 
famine in the middle of the nineteenth century that the 
kindly but ignorant and indifferent mass of the British 
public gave any serious thought to Irish affairs, whereas 
the Irish had been brooding over their wrongs for cen- 
turies. The British could not realize how deep a chasm of 
resentment had sundered the Irish national consciousness 
from any loyalty to the British crown. They offered con- 
cessions: Catholic emancipation, disestablishment of the 
Church, protection of the tenant against the landlord, and, 
at last, home rule bills. They were quite honestly hurt and 
surprized to find that no reforms and no concessions could 
turn the edge of Irish wrath. The English weakness for 
half-way measures and belated, inadequate reforms col- 
lided with the Irish weakness for extreme demands and 
abstract principles. There was a time when Ireland might 
have accepted home rule, but when the English were ready 
to grant it the Irish rejected mere “states’ rights” and in- 
sisted on full recognition of their national status. 
To make matters worse, the misunderstanding between 
Ireland and England was complicated by the division 
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within Ireland itself. The Protestant Reformation which 
cleft Christendom in twain divided Ireland also. Belfast 
will not submit to Dublin and Dublin will accept no meas- 
ure of home rule which does not include Belfast. The same 
geographical fate which condemned Ireland to be a near 
neighbor of Great Britain, condemned the “orange” mi- 
nority to dwell on the same island with the “green” ma- 
jority. 

Since the British cannot be compelled or persuaded to 
agree to complete Irish independence, and since Ireland 
is determined to be a nation, the only alternative to con- 
tinued civil war is the discovery of some method of recon- 
ciling these claims. Is there such a possibility? 

During the nineteenth century the British made a num- 
ber of useful inventions; some by foresight, more by acci- 
dent. Among these was the Dominion. There is nothing 
quite like the Dominion outside the British Empire, and, 
like most British institutions, it is not in the least what 
it appears to be. In theory a Dominion is a mere colony 
with a form of government much like that of an American 
territory. It sends no members to the Imperial Parliament 
and has no direct share in the government of the Empire. 
It has a local legislature, but its Governor is appointed 
from Great Britain. Ireland, which at present is repre- 
sented in the House of Commons even beyond its propor- 
tionate population, would at first thought only lose to ac- 
cept Dominion status. 

But in actual fact the Dominion has come to be vir- 
tually an independent republic permanently allied to the 
rest of the Empire. As a Dominion Ireland would, as 
Lloyd George says, “enjoy complete autonomy in taxation 
and finance; that she will maintain her own courts of law 
and judges; that she will maintain her own military forces 
for home defense, her own constabulary and her own 
police; that she will take over the Irish postal services and 
all matters relating to education, land, agriculture, mines 
and minerals, forestry, housing, labor, unemployment, 
transport, trade, the public health, insurance and liquor 
traffic’—not much else left is there? England would re- 
tain, what alone she has a right to demand, military guar- 
antees against Ireland’s becoming a hostile nation, or the 
tool of a hostile nation. 

But that is not all. Ireland would not only be wholly 
self-governing in domestic matters, but as a Dominion she 
would have the right to participate in the great Imperial 
Conferences when the Prime Minister of Great Britain 
meets with the Prime Ministers of the Dominions, not to 
give them orders but to learn their point of view on for- 
eign affairs and the concerns of the Empire as a whole. 

More yet. Ireland as a Dominion would presumably have 
the right enjoyed by other British Dominions of separate 
representation in the Assembly of the League of Nations. 
Surely that is recognition of Irish nationality. And, inci- 
dentally, it would put an end to the silly argument that 
the separate representation of the British Dominions in the 
League Assembly means that “Great Britain casts six 
votes to our one.” Does anyone think that the Jrish mem- 
ber of the League Assembly is going to vote just as Lloyd 
George tells him? 

But how about Ulster? Does Dominion government offer 
anything to satisfy the claims of orange Ireland? Well, 
orange Ireland is a minority and minorities must yield to 
majorities. All Ireland has a smaller population than 
New York City. To make Ireland an independent nation 
would be like the secession of New York from the United 
States, but to make Protestant Ulster independent of the 
rest of Ireland would be like making Manhattan island in- 
dependent of the rest of New York! In consideration for 
reniaining within the Empire, orange Ireland must con- 
sent to be part of the Dominion of Ireland. But there may 
be conceded to this irreconcilable alien enclave a local leg- 
islature within the Dominion, just as Quebec has its own 
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provincial legislature subordinate to that of all Canada. 

There is no perfect solution for any problem so tangled 
as that of Ireland. But the best that statesmen have yet de- 
vised is this: 

The British Empire, a league of the free and equal na- 
tions of Great Britain, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, Newfoundland, Ireland and (some day) 
India. 

Ireland, a nation within this league. 

Protestant Ulster, a state, with states’ ‘Tights within the 
Irish nation. 


The Changing Hour 


IVE years ago Uncle Sam was heartbroken because he 
had no merchant ships; now he is bowed with grief be- 
cause he can’t get rid of them. 


“Going Over” the House 


HAT a revolution is to the nation, what an earth- 

W\ quake is to the city, that a moving day or a gen- 

eral renovation is to the home. When the closets 
yield their skeletons and the bureau drawers give up their 
dead; when attics and cellars make both ends meet; when 
lamentations are upon the air and wrapping paper on the 
beds—then the heart of man is open to receive new truths, 
to reéxamine philosophies and creeds. 

The old doctrine that things should be kept “because 
they will come in handy some day” receives a staggering 
blow. The Japanese, so it is said, live in houses so simple 
and void of furniture that to us they look as tho the in- 
habitants had just moved out; we live in houses so clut 
tered up that to a Japanese they seem as tho a family hail 
just moved in and had not yet had time to put things away. 
On moving day how one envies the Japanese who is con- 
tent to furnish his home with six screens, five mats, two 
fans, three vases and one flower. No doubt the Japanese 
often suffers from the lack of some convenient article. But 
so do we. The only difference in principle is that the Jap- 
anese did not have the thingumbob in question, whereas we 
have it but cannot find it. 

We open the Chamber of Horrors, more commonly called 
the spare room, and find in it everything that we have 
carefully stored away for future use for the past fifteen 
years. Item, a painting by second cousin Carrie, which we 
kept in order to hang up in a prominent place when she 
visited us three summers ago. Of course when she did come 
we couldn’t find the picture. 

Item, the camp chair we mislaid four vacations since. 
Also one tennis racket. 

Item, an address book ten years old. Of course, half the 
people listed in it have moved since we lost it. 

Item, five envelopes of clippings on the Russo-Japanese 
war. 

Item, forty old magazines with useful articles carefully 
marked with blue pencil and then filed away for safety. 
Too “safe” alas! 

Item, about five miles of cord and string. And we 
couldn’t find an inch when we had to do up packages last 
Christmas! 

Item, a perfectly good brief case. And we had to buy 
another one because we couldn’t find that. 

Item, a scrap book full of photographs in all stages of 
preservation, but mostly without dates or names or ex- 
planatory titles. 7 

Items, a china dog; a Roosevelt and Johnson campaign 
button; a subway transfer (vintage of 1913); five Korean 
postage stamps; a bag of sometime walnuts; a college ban- 
ner; a “Votes for Women” banner; a cook book without a 
cover; a pocketbook with six pennies in it; an odd shoe; a 
bag of Indian arrowheads; art calendars for 1909, 1911, 
1916 and 1918; an avalanche of picture postcards; a Latin 
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grammar; a bathing suit; a blanket; a shoestring; a bottle 
of castor oil; a tax receipt; an uncashed check for $2.53; 
a letter of introduction to a Governor long since out of 
office; three notebooks; four diaries; a heap of “winter 
flannels”; a disused oil stove; a hopelessly moth-eaten over- 
coat; a file of the Chicago Tribune for the month of June, 
1914; a leaky hot water bottle; a not-at-all leaky but hith- 
erto missing Thermos bottle; a pair of opera glasses; a 
rickety hat stand; the long-lost key to the big trunk; and 
dust enough to make a mountain range. 

No doubt the doctrine of spontaneous generation was 
started by someone who had just been house-cleaning. It 
seems impossible that so many things were ever actually 
acquired by us (we don't buy very much, now do we?) and 
kept. They must have grown in the dark corners of their 
own accord. 

We resolve that next time we start housekeeping we will 
file everything carefully away—in the oubliette—where 
we know it will be lost anyhow and we won’t have to worry 
hunting for it. 


Hard Times and Harder Times 


ANY parts of the United States have been heat- 

stricken and it may cause a dangerous rise of tem- 
perature to suggest that even this year the United States 
is the best of summer resorts. But that seems to be the 
case. We hear of a thermometer in far Quebec standing at 
96 degrees Fahrenheit; of serpents and butterflies—strange 
companions, surely!—invading the lofty summits of the 
Swiss Alps from the plains below; of a rainless summer in 
the usually soggy British Isles; of Eskimo bathing parties 
in Arctic Spitzbergen. The hot summer seems to be world 
wide, and the sun to touch us more gently than countries 
much nearer the pole. 

And is not the same true of the economic “bad weather” 
we are experiencing? There is much poverty and unemploy- 
ment, strikes are frequent, bad feeling exists between dif- 
ferent classes, the tax burden is heavy, trade is stagnant, 
politics is on a.low level of partizan opportunism. All very 
true. But compare the United States in any of these respects 
with other countries at the present time, and we should feel 
ashamed of our worries. The times are hot and the times 
are hard; but they are hotter and harder elsewhere. 


The Spirit of Independence 
By Hayne Davis 

HE American Declaration of Independence in 1776 
T won the world war of 1914-1918. If the thirteen 

colonies had remained under British sovereignty the 
people of other European countries could not have come 
here as they did. Canada today with a larger area than 
the United States has fewer people than the State of New 
York. Europeans did not truly flow from subjection to 
their own dynasty into subjection to the German House 
of Hanover, on the English throne. But they did fly from 
subjection of their own dynasties into the freedom and 
equality of the United States of America, where rights 
and opportunities were equal, not only among Europeans 
of all nationalities, but among the individuals of these 
races, regardless of antecedents, personal or national. 

In consequence the population of the United States 
greatly enlarged itself from without at the expense of 
European countries as well as from within from natural 
increase. And the power of the people, individually and 
collectively, whether immigrant or native, continued to in- 
crease, in consequence of their living under institutions 
which necessarily increased their well-deserved self-confi- 
dence. 

The people who came here were adventurous characters 
to start with, preferring to “fly to ills they knew not of 
rather than bear the ills they had.” Here they were con- 
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stantly subjected to the influence of recognized equality of 
right. They had to become self-respecting, self-confident, 
efficient, or go down under the stress of competition. No 
governmental agencies and hoary institutions lent support 
to the less capable. The survival of the fittest became the 
political as well as the natural law of the land. And it is 
not self-glorification to say that the representative Ameri- 
can, regardless of his extraction, stands on a higher level 
of deserved self-confidence and respect than the correspond- 
ing people from whose ranks he came in Europe. And 
practically all Americans came from some European coun- 
try except the ten million negroes and the quarter of a 
million Indians. While Asiatics are here they are negligible, 
Asiatics of all kinds in this country being fewer in number 
than the living descendants of the original North Ameri- 
can Indians. 

The spirit of liberty which proclaimed the Declara- 
tion of Independence here in 1776, found its next expres- 
sion in France, and out of that convulsion came one of the 
greatest manifestations of national power ever seen in this 
world. Out of that ordeal France emerged as the great 
democracy of Europe, standing high above her own former 
self, not only in political status but in individual worth, 
notwithstanding the terrible destruction wrought by the 
Revolution. The part played by France in the World War 
is proof of where the French people stand today. But for 
our Revolution, and the part of the French in it, and but 
for their Revolution and the victory of “Liberty, Equality, 
and Fraternity,” despite the concerted opposition of all 
Europe and the perfidy of the Napoleons, the French people 
would not have been what they now are. And if they had 
not been what they are they could not have done what 
they did in 1914-1918. 

In consequence of the American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Revolution in France and the resultant 
convulsion of Europe, the Spanish colonies of America de- 
clared to achieve their independence, and were recognized 
by the United States. 

When the European powers of the day thought that the 
principles of liberty, which had successfully lifted their 
head in America, had been brought thoroly into sub- 
jection in Europe by the restoration of the monarchies of 
France, Spain and Naples, by the concert of all the Euro- 
pean monarchs and their governments, these monarchs 
conspired to re-subjugate America by concerted action. 
Great Britain had participated in stamping out youthful 
democracy as it appeared on the European continent, but 
faltered at joining in a concerted movement of Europe 
against America, and so this unholy design, as fomented 
by the Holy Alliance with the Emperors of Russia and Aus- 
tria as the chief conspirators, was communicated to the 
American Minister at London by the then Foreign Secre- 
tary of Great Britain. This information was passed on to 
President Monroe, together with Connings’s proposal that 
the United States and Great Britain make a joint declara- 
tion against the proposed plan. The United States did not 
take time to come to an agreement with England as to a 
proper course in this crisis, but staked its own existence 
upon turning against any combination of Europe that 
dared to undertake the suppression of achieved liberty in 
any part of America. England then announced her own 
policy, which was, that, in case that scheme was carried 
forward, England would take such action as her interest 
might seem to require. 

Thus all Spanish America which had, previously, de- 
clared and achieved its independence, was established as 
free and independent, and the people of these lands were 
raised on a higher level of individual and national capacity. 
Into these countries also there has flowed from Europe a 
continually increasing stream of adventurous people until 
the number of republics in the New World, fashioned in 
the likeness of this nation, is about equal to the number 
of monarchies of the Old World, and the population of 
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these republics is constantly augmented at the expense of 
European countries, in addition to their own natural in- 
crease. The population of Europe still exceeds that of all 
America, but man for man the capacity and power of the 
American, North or South, exceeds that of her European 
brother, and the population of America is gaining so on 
that of Europe that the day is in sight when there will be 
more people in America than in all Europe, and a great 
deal more power, a direct outcome of the daring which pro- 
claimed the independence of the thirteen colonies in 1776 
and the Monroe Doctrine in 1822. 

The next notable appearance of the Spirit of 1776 was 
in Germany and Hungary, when the Revolution of 1848 
convulsed those countries. That Revolution failed of 
success in Hungary in consequence of the fatal interven- 
tion of Russia on the side of despptism at the crisis of the 
conflict. But this opened the floodgates from those parts 
of Europe for an influx of the very best of Hungarian and 
German people into the United States, where they found 
already awaiting them the liberty they had failed to 
achieve at home. It is needless to mention any names be- 
yond Louis Kossuth and Carl Schurz. They speak for and 
represent multitudes. I will mention one other. Gottlief 
Bartholdt—love of good Bartholdt was exiled from Ger- 
many for his part in that revolution, but his son Richard 
achieved the ambition of his life, which was born of that 
Revolution, to be an American citizen. His recognized 
worth placed him in due time in the House of Representa- 
tives from the Tenth District of Missouri and kept him 
there for about two score years. Perhaps one of the great- 
est achievements of any German-born person in the United 
States was the delivery of the address by Hon. Richard 
Bartholdt when the French Society of Saint Larus was 
celebrating the Fall of the Bastile in 1904. The French 
people in America inviting a man born in Germany to de- 
liver the address when they celebrate the overthrow of 
autocracy at Paris! 

This is an incident for which our whole country, and in- 
deed the world, can well be grateful, for it proves what 
the solution of racial and national animosities is, and that 
this solution is found and is actually operating here in 
America. From here it will ultimately spread to the whole 
world. 

The movement which brought Richard Bartholdt from 
the principality of Reuss to the city of St. Louis, to the 
halls of the House of Representatives, to the July 14 cele- 
bration at St. Louis, as spokesman of the House, made its 
original entry into human affairs long before America was 
discovered, but its great modern initiative was at Phila- 
delphia in 1776 and its latest achievement at Chateau- 
Thierry and the Argonne, where men of German as well 
as of British extraction hailing from the United States 
united with the French, British, Belgian, and other Allies 
in the overthrow of autocracy at Berlin and Vienna. 


O what extent did the American Revolution of 1776, and 

the resultant German Revolution of 1848, have a bear- 
ing upon the success of this endeavor? The vital statistics 
kept at Washington since the middle of the last century 
give aid in answering the question. They show that only 
40 per uw... of the present man power of the United States 
had its origin in the British Isles, and that 20 per cent. had 
its origin in Germany. In other words Germany has ¢on- 
tributed to the present population of the United States 
half as many people as England, Scotland, Wales and 
Ireland. 

Twenty per cent of American man power is about 33 1/3 
per cent of the man power of Germany. So that the Revo- 
lution of 1776 in America and of 1848 in Germany sub- 
tracted from the German body of Europe about one-third 
of its size and more than a corresponding proportion of 
its power, and added this power to the United States. Sup- 
pose this per cent of its power had not been withdrawn 
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from Germany, but had remained there to be put forth 
on the Teutonic side, instead of being here and most of 
it available for use of the Allies. What difference would 
that have made when Haig’s back was against the wall? 

Suppose you subtract an. additional per cent of power 
which would have been lacking, if the British in America 
in 1776 had not been moved by the Spirit of Independence 
to revolt in 1776, if the French of that day had not re- 
sponded to the same spirit by assisting the Americans and 
then going thru the ordeal of applying our principles to 
their own home affairs. Subtract also an additional per 
cent of power acquired by England herself as a conse- 
quence of the success of the American Revolution. That 
was a lesson well given, and in time (after 1810), well 
received. A good per cent has to be added to the present 
power of the British Empire, as a result of the effect 
within that empire of the truth uttered thru the Declara- 
tion of Independence and made good in fact when Lord 
Cornwallis surrendered the sword of Britain into the 
hands of the United States of America, at Yorktown in 
Virginia, on the nineteenth day of October, 1781. 

This historic incident did the people resident in the Brit- 
ish Isles good. They stood thereafter on a higher level, 
after this defeat of their proud government in its efforts 
to go along a bad way. It exalted the people who still re- 
mained within the empire, tho resident in the distant pos- 
sessions. When the crisis came in 1914 these dominions 
were peopled with strong self-respecting, self-confident, 
almost self-sufficient citizens, made so by long exercise of 
self-government and yet devoted to their mother country. 
Their aid was no small factor, and a good per cent of the 
power possessed by them is an outcome of our Declaration 
of Independence. All things considered it is perhaps a fair 
estimate that our Revolution and the love of liberty which 
it fathered and the power which it subtracted from the 
agents of autocracy and aggression during the intervening 
century and a half and then placed on the side of right 
and justice in the recent world convulsion, at the very 
crisis of the conflict, was about 50 per cent. What would 
have been the result if the Germans had liad 50 per cent 
more power than they did have and the Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers from 30 to 50 per cent less than the power 
they possessed. 

It was indeed well that Pershing could say, “Lafayette 
we are here.” It was the Declaration of Independence which 
made that word possible. It was also well that the ace of 
the aces was a Rickenbacker and the chairman of the Mili- 
tary Committee of the House of Representatives a Kahn. 
The Declaration of Independence made that possible also. 

The issue was a move of good people of the British, 
French, German, indeed of all races, for the overthrow of 
autocracy and aggression, as manifested at Berlin and 
Vienna and Petersburg in 1914, even as they had striven 
individually against autocracy and aggression as mani- 
fested at London in 1776, at Paris in 1790, at Berlin and 
Vienna in 1848, at Petersburg all the time. 

It was not food that won the war as Hoover said. It was 
not ships that won the war as many said. It was not men 
that won the war as most people believed. It was not 
France, nor Britain, nor the United States of America that 
won the war. It was the spirit of Independence, of Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity, which found appropriate expression 
in the Declaration of Independence, and of the Monroe 
Doctrine, on this side of the water, and of the French and 
German Revolutions on the other side, and which-has been 
transforming Britain from the days of King John and be- 
fore down to the present moment. 

These are some of the ripened but generally unrecog- 
nized fruits of the Spirit of Liberty whose voice was lifted 
on high at Philadelphia in 1776, and which will never again 
be silenced. The spirit which accomplished these things is 
equal to the work that remains to be done, in dethroning 
evil and enthroning good, everywhere, for all time. 
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Here Come the Taxes! 


N August 20 the House of Representatives passed the 
O internal revenue bill substantially as it had been 
worked out by Chairman Fordney and the Republican ma- 
jority of the Ways and Means committee. The final vote of 
274 to 125 closely conformed to party lines. Three Demo- 
crats, two of whom were from Louisiana, supported the 
Republican tax revision, and nine Republicans, all from 
the Middle West, joined the Democrats to oppose it. But 
the real test of strength was on a motion to* return the 
bill to committee with instructions to restore the high 
surtaxes on large incomes. This motion was defeated by a 
majority of 230 to 169, but included in the minority were 
fifty Republican insurgents who feared that the revised 
revenue plan would not tax the rich sufficiently. The new 
revenue bill is expected to yield $3,200,000,000 during the 
present fiscal year and $2,800,000,000 the year after. 
The excess profits tax is abolished completely and the sur- 
tax on personal incomes reduced to a maximum of 32 per 
cent. But neither change is to take place until January 1, 
1922. The Republican caucus had a warm discussion over 
the delay, the western Representatives contending that to 
fix any earlier date would be retroactive legislation, since 
it would be late in the present year before the new revenue 
law could be put into final effect. On the motion of Repre- 
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Firing the cook 


sentative Mann of Illinois the delay was voted by a ma- 
jority of 96 to 87. The original program of the committee, 
in advance of the Republican caucus, had been to repeal 
the excess profits tax and to reduce the income tax as from 
January 1, 1921. 

This change involved the postponement of the increased 
income tax on corporations also to January 1, 1922. The 
original plan had been to increase this tax from 10 to 15 
per cent, but the committee decided to make the tax only 


12% per cent. The present $2,000 exemption is retained. 

Many changes were made in the administrative details 
of the personal income tax, tho existing rates are main- 
tained except for the surtaxes on the highest incomes. Ex- 
emptions to married and family men have been substan- 
tially increased. Under the existing law bachelors and per- 
sons without dependents are exempt to $1,000; married 
men to $2,000, with additional exemptions of $200 for each 
dependent child. Under the proposed law heads of families 
are exempt to $2,500 and the exemption for each dependent 
child is increased to $400. This will afford a very great re- 
lief to persons with large families and modest incomes, and 
its effect should be reflected in a rise in the marriage rate! 

Other deductions are generously increased. There is a 
provision by which a taxpayer, other than a corporation, 
may deduct a net loss sustained in a bad year from his in- 
come of the following year. Allotments of the veterans’ 
bureaus to ex-soldiers and their dependents are tax exempt. 
The first $500 of income derived from stock in building and 
loan associations is exempt from the income tax. Traveling 
salesmen are ranted increased allowances for expenses. 
The President and the Federal judiciary are exempted from 
all income tax on their salaries. 

A 15 per cent tax is imposed on profit derived from the 
sale of capital assets, if the taxpayer’s net income and 
capital asset gain together exceed $32,000. A 25 per cent 
tax is imposed on undistributed earnings of corporations, 
in addition to other corporation taxes, in cases where the 
corporation impounds earnings to enable its stockholders to 
escape surtaxes on dividends. The present tax of 8 cents 
on each $100 of insurance policies is repealed and insur- 
ance companies are brought under the regular corpora- 
tion income tax schedules. Transportation taxes are re- 
pealed. Many changes are made in the miscellaneous luxury 
taxes. 

Some general administrative provisions in the revenue 
law are of interest. Tax disputes must be settled within 
a maximum period of three years hereafter. A tax simplifi- 
cation board is created to recommend improvements in the 
revenue laws. To meet possible deficits the authorized 
short-term indebtedness of the Government is increased by 
$500,000,000. 


Who Wants a Ship? 


{ "etre Lasker of the Shipping Board testified 
before a committee of the House of Representatives 
that the board must have an appropriation of $100,- 

000,000 to carry on its current operations. It would be im- 

possible for the Government to sell out immediately to pri- 

vate owners, and thus end once for all the experiment of a 

national merchant marine, because there is at present no 

market for the ships. Chairman Lasker said: ; 

When the world’s shipping gets buoyant the avarice of men 
will make them want to increase their fleets, and we will sell 
the ships, and that day is sure to come. The Government has 
got to keep the ships going and put confidence either in our- 
selves or some others to keep them going as efficiently as pos- 
sible under the circumstances, until such time arrives. 


Director of Operations Small endorsed Chairman Lasker’s 
opinion that the ships should be sold when there is a gocd 
market. “Getting these ships into American ownership is 
the best plan, and that will be done as soon as the market 
will absorb this tonnage and give us any kind of price 
which will let us out at all.” The next best alternative to 
outright sale would be a “bare-boat charter,” under which 
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the entire expense of operation would be borne by the char- 
terer; but world trade today is so poor that no shipping 
operator would take such a contract. The third best method 
of operation, said Director Small, “would be to work out 
some plan by which the operator would accept some of the 
responsibility for the losses as well as the profits.” The 
Shipping Board will try to operate for the future on this 
plan, requiring shipping companies to put in some of their 
own money, instead of throwing all the risk on the Govern- 
ment as at present. Rather than continue the present sys- 
tem, he intimated, the ships should be held in port until 
business revives to such an extent that operators can be 
found willing to agree to contracts which protect the Gov- 
ernment. 

The shipping business is under so heavy a cloud of de- 
pression and inactivity at present that the Shipping Board 
has accepted bids for 205 wooden vessels at $2,100 each. 
These vessels cost the nation from $300,000 to $800,000 
each when built during wartime, and the sacrifice is an 
almost unprecedented one. But no better bid could be ob- 
tained and the Government was unable to find any way 
of making the boats pay or even meet the expenses of their 
upkeep. 


Rockfeller Founds Health School 


OHN D. Rockefeller, the world’s greatest wholesale 

philanthropist, has put his hand in his pocket and 
drawn out from thence a gift of $1,785,000 to found a 
School of Public Health at Harvard University. The public 
health has always been Mr. Rockefeller’s “hobby,” just as 
the free library was Mr. Carnegie’s favorite philanthropy. 
He has interested himself particularly in scientific research, 
such as has been carried on by the Rockefeller Institute. 
The official announcement of the new gift to Harvard de- 
fines its purposes: 

The new school will provide opportunities for research, will 
unify existing courses, and will offer new openings for extended 
teaching in public health administration, vital statistics, immun- 
ology, bacteriology, medical zoology, physiological hygiene, and 
communicable diseases. 

For the housing of the school, the university hopes to secure 
an existing building of very suitable character immediately ad- 
jacent to the Medical School. Funds for the purchase and equip- 
ment of the building will be drawn from the gift of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. 

The cost of maintenance and development of the school will 
be met from endowment funds in part set aside by the university 
and in part contributed by the foundation. The foundation’s 
immediate appropriations will aggregate $1,785,000. The ar- 
rangement also provides for further gifts, if the growth of the 
school seems to demand it, to any amount which shall not exceed 
$500,000. 

Tho the School of Public Health at Harvard will have its 
headquarters in a well-equipped building of its own and have 
its own separate faculty and administration, it will be developed 
in close relations with other divisions of the university, especially 
the Medical School. 


Out of Work 


ECRETARY of Labor Davis has published an estimate 
S of unemployment in the United States which confirms 
the worst fears of business men and trades unionists. He 
reckons 3,900,000 unemployed in the manufacturing and 
industrial trades; 250,000 in mining; 800,000 in transpor- 
tation; 450,000 in trade and in clerical positions; 335,000 in 
domestic and personal service—a total of 5,735,000, not 
including agriculture. There are probably 2,825,000 factory 
workers alone in the ranks of the unemployed. The figures 
in Secretary Davis’s statement were compiled by Commis- 
sioner Stewart of the Labor Department and represent the 
best official estimate to the present. 

Owing to the widespread unemployment there has been 
a rapid reduction in wages. Another cut has been made in 
the wages of employees in the steel industry, in which 
wages had attained an exceptionally high level during the 
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Great War as a consequence of the almost limitless de- 
mand for munitions. President Gompers of the American 
Federation of Labor has advised the local trades unions 
to resist any further reductions on the ground that the 
cost of living to the average family had not decreased 
much kelow the war-time level, and that under pretense 
of deflating wages employers were really trying to estab- 
lish as the standard of living a mere subsistence wage. 


The Eagle on the Isthmus 


HE long continued correspondence between Panama 

and the American Government over the Panama-Costa 
Rica boundary has drawn to an end-with an ultimatum. 
The United States has insisted that the award made by the 
late Chief Justice White, an award received with more 
favor by Costa Rica than by Panama, should stand. 
Panama delayed for years in putting the new boundary 
into effect, and this spring it seemed probable that Costa 
Rica would seize the disputed territory by force of arms 
and that war between the two Central American republics 
would result; a war which the United States, owning the 
Canal across Panaman territory, naturally could not tol- 
erate. Early stages of the controversy were summarized in 
The Independent for March 12, March 19, April 2 and 
May 14 of this year. 

Washington has now notified the American Minister to 
Panama that the United States would be no longer justi- 
fied in urging on Costa Rica any further delay in “taking 
jurisdiction over the territory which is now occupied by 
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Panama and which was adjudged to belong to Costa Rica.” 
In other words, since Panama will not gracefully yield the 
property which is hers by possession but not by legal right, 
Costa Rica is now free to help herself to it. In order to 
prevent hostile action by Panama the United States has in- 
creased its force in the Canal Zone to 7500 men. Marines 
were embarked on the battleship “Pennsylvania” to over- 
awe recalcitrant Panama and to reinforce the troops al- 
ready on the Canal. 


Invitation Cards Sent Out 


AVING sounded the Powers invited to the Washing- 

ton conference on disarmament and Pacific problems, 
and learned that there was no objection in any quarter to 
participation, Secretary Hughes, with the authorization of 
President Harding, has issued his formal announcement 
of the intent and scope of the conference. The American 
invitation to Britain, France, Italy and Japan is‘ thus 
worded: 


The President is deeply gratified at the cordial response to 
his suggestion that there should be a conference on the subject 
of limitation of armaments, in connection with which Pacific 
and Far Eastern questions should also be discussed. 

Productive labor is staggering under an economic burden too 
heavy to be borne unless the present vast public expenditures 
are greatly reduced. It is idle to look for stability, or the as- 
surance of social justice, or the security of peace, while waste- 
ful and unproductive outlays deprive effort of its just reward 
and defeat the reasonable expectation of progress. The enormous 
disbursements in the rivalries of armaments manifestly consti- 
tute the greater part of the encumbrance upon enterprise and 
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national prosperity; and avoidable or extravagant expense of 
this nature is not only without economic justification, but is a 
constant menace to the peace of the world rather than an assur- 
ance of its preservation. Yet there would seem to be no ground 
to expect the halting of these increasing outlays unless the 
powers most largely concerned find a satisfactory basis for an 
agreement to effect their limitation. The time is believed to be 
opportune for these powers to approach this subject directly and 
in conference; and while, in the discussion of limitation of 
armament, the question of naval armament may naturally have 
first place, it has been thought best not to exclude questions 
pertaining to other armament to the end that all practicable 
measures of relief may have appropriate consideration. It may 
also be found advisable to formulate proposals by which in the 
interest of humanity the use of new agencies of warfare may 
be suitably controlled. 

It is, however, quite clear that there can be no final assurance 
of the peace of the world in the absence of the desire for peace, 
and the prospect of reduced armaments is not a hopeful one 
unless this desire finds expression in a practical effort to remove 
causes of misunderstanding and to seek ground for agreement 
as to principles and their application. It is the earnest wish 
of this government that through an interchange of views with 
the facilities afforded by a conference it may be possible to find 
a solution of Pacific and Far Eastern problems of unquestioned 
importance at this time—that is, such common understandings 
with respect to matters which have been and are of international 
concern as may serve to promote enduring friendship among our 
peoples. 


It is not the purpose of this government to attempt to define 
the scope of the discussion in relation to the Pacific and Far 
East, but rather to leave this to be the subject of suggestions to 
be exchanged before the meeting of the conference, in the ex- 
pectation that the spirit of friendship and a cordial appreciation 
of the importance of the elimination of sources of controversy 
will govern the final decision. 

To China was sent a briefer note, inviting her to the 
discussion of Pacific and Far Eastern affairs, but not to 
the disarmament discussion. Only the five great military 
Powers are expected to take part in.the armaments debate, 
since they alone possess formidable armies and navies. Of 
course there is also Russia’s Red army, very large on 
paper, but Russia cannot be invited to international con- 
ferences so long as there is no Russian Government which 
other nations can recognize. Germany, once the greatest of 
military powers, has been disarmed by treaty. Austria- 
Hungary has been dissolved into states too small to rank 
among the Powers. 


Russia Gives Hoover Free Hand 


T Riga, the chief city of the tiny republic of Latvia, 

Walter Lyman Brown, representing the United States, 
and Maxim Litvinoff, on behalf of Soviet Russia, signed 
an agreement for the extension of American relief work 
to Russia. The Bolsheviki decided that, as a choice between 
two evils, it was better to grant the American demand that 
the administration of relief be in the hands of the Ameri- 
can authorities rather than the Russian than to provoke 
popular indignation by obstructive tactics. 

The American Relief Administration is to enjoy diplo- 
matic immunities, free transportation, free use of the tele- 
graph and other means of communication, and the right 
to establish sanitary control in districts where there is an 
epidemic of disease. The food is to go only to the children 
and the sick and only to those districts where. Russia is 
unable to send food enough to support the population. Food 
is to be distributed without regard to race, religion, class 
or political affiliations. The Russians are permitted to in- 
spect supplies sent into Russia at the customs office, and 
to demand the removal of American agents who misuse 
their power to engage in private business or in political 
propaganda. Either party may terminate the agreement 
in case the other party refuses to abide by its terms. All 
of these conditions are similar to those demanded by the 
American Relief Administration in its dealings with the 
recognized Governments of Central Europe, so they can 
hardly be considered as excessively onerous in dealing with 
the unrecognized Bolshevist Government in Russia. The re- 
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lease of American prisoners has thus far been carried out 
in good faith by the Soviet authorities. 

Colonel William N. Haskell has been appointed to super- 
intend the relief work in Russia. He has had extensive ex- 
perience in organizing relief work in Armenia and the 
Caucasus region at the end of the Great War. The Ameri- 
can Relief Administration will buy its food in the United 
States and will probably spend, when the relief work in 
Russia is at its maximum, about $1,500,000 a month. 
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It used to be customary for the prodigal son to return home 
before killing the fatted calf 


The Quarrel of the Lions 


HE Persian lion and the British lion are not speaking 

as they pass each other. Lord Curzon announced to the 
House of Lords on July 26 that he would not make any 
move for the present to renew the Anglo-Persian agree- 
ment which, while establishing British influence as pre- 
dominant in Persia, would at the same time afford Persia 
British aid in upholding the stability of her government 
and in organizing her national police. In short, the British 
plan was to play the part of benevolent “big brother” to 
Persia in much the same manner that the United States 
has done to Cuba. 

The rift within the lute was Persia’s special agreement 
with Soviet Russia. The Bolsheviki played foreign politics 
with uncommon astuteness. They realized that the very 
name of Russia was hated in Persia on account of former 
aggressions of the Czar’s Government. Hence they agreed. 
to surrender to Persia all of the special privileges and con- 
cessions formerly exacted by force from Persia. They con- 
ciliated the religious sentiment of the people as well as 
their national patriotism by surrendering also all the lands, 
buildings and properties of the Russian Orthodox missions 
to the Persian Government. Since concluding this agree- 
ment the Persian Government has been more and more 
drawn to the side of the Soviet Government until Persia 
has practically become a “buffer state” protecting the Rus- 
sian frontier against Britain instead of being, as Lord 
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Curzon had intended, a buffer state to protect British India 
and Arab Mesopotamia against Bolshevism. 

Persia covers a vast area in western Asia, nearly three 
times the size of Germany, and has a population of nearly 
ten million. But in spite of great size, a considerable, tho 
not proportionate, population, and an ancient tradition of 
civilization, the country has been so weakened by bad gov- 
ernment and economic stagnation that she ranks merely as 
a petty buffer state, a pawn on the diplomatic chess-board. 
Had the Russian Government not been overthrown, Persia 
would have been divided between Russia and Britain (it 
was already partly partitioned off into “spheres of in- 
fluence”), or else, in the event of a German victory, have 
become a dependency of Germany’s eastern empire. But 
Germany no longer figures in the situation; Russia re- 
nounces territorial gains and seeks a conquest by propa- 
ganda; Great Britain is weary of expensive colonial ven- 
tures. So Persia is left to self-determination, conditioned 
only by the workings of Bolshevist propaganda within her 
body politic. But Persia has oil; which means that sooner 
or later there will be either domestic reform or foreign 
domination. No weak or backward country can long re- 
main unmolested these days if there is any valuable min- 
eral wealth within its borders. . 


Yugoslavia Changes Rulers 


HE Crown Prince Alexander has succeeded his father, 

King Peter, as ruler of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes. 
King Peter died of lung disease on August 16. His death 
will make no great change in Yugoslav politics, as King 
Peter has been in ill health for many years and Prince 
Alexander has acted as Regent of the Kingdom in his place 
ever since the close of the Great War. Apart from a small 
republican party in Croatia and a still smaller group of 
separatists in Montenegro the whole kingdom is united in 
its support of the Serbian dynasty. 

For many decades Serbia was afflicted by two rival 
dynasties which divided popular sympathy between them, 
much as British sympathies were divided between the 
Stuarts and the Hanoverians from 1688 to 1745. In 1903 
King Alexander Obrenovitch, Queen Draga and a number 
of their followers were brutally murdered in a military in- 
surrection. The throne passed to the rival dynasty of Kara- 
georgevitch and King Peter was crowned. For several 
years the great European monarchies refused to recognize 
the new ruler on the ground that if he had not actually 
shared in the murderous conspiracy at least he was willing 
to be its beneficiary. The shadow of this crime darkened 
all of his reign, but his success in the two Balkan wars, 
his courage and devotion during the Great War, and the 


magnificent fruits of victory which Serbia won in the 


peace combined to strengthen his prestige and make his 
throne secure. 


England’s Offer 


N a letter to Mr. De Valera, dated July 20, but not made 


public until August 14, Premier Lloyd George offered. 
to grant Ireland national recognition as a Dominion of .. 


the Empire. He pointed out that other nationalities had 
found full freedom and self-determination within the Em. 
pire, and that the bitter traditional racial conflicts between 
the English and the French in Canada and later between 
the Dutch and English in South Africa had been harmon- 
ized by the grant of Dominion self-government: 


Moved by these considerations, the British Government in- 
vite Ireland. to take her place in the great association of free 
nations over which His Majesty reigns. As an earnest of their 
desire to obliterate old quarrels and enable Ireland to face the 
future with renewed strength and hope, they propose that Ire- 
land shall assume forthwith the status of a dominion, with all 
powers and privileges set forth in this document. 

By adoption of the dominion status it is understood that 
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Ireland shall enjoy complete autonomy in taxation and finance; 
that she will maintain her own courts of law and judges; that 
she will maintain her own military forces for home defense, her 
own constabulary and her own police; that she will take over 
the Irish postal services and all matters relating to education, 
land, agriculture, mines and minerals, forestry, housing, labor, 
unemployment, transport, trade, the public health, insurance and 
liquor traffic and in sum, that she will exercise all those powers 
and privileges upon which the autonomy of self-governing domi- 
nions is based, subject only to the considerations set out in en- 
suing paragraphs. 

Ireland is guaranteed in these liberties, which no foreign 
people can challenge without challenging the Empire as a whole, 
since the Dominions hold each and ‘severally by virtue of their 
British fellowship, standing among nations equivalent not merely 
to their individual strength but to the combined. power and in- 
fluence of all of the nations of the commonwealth. That guar- 
antee, that fellowship, that freedom, the whole Empire looks to 
Ireland to accept. 

Byt to the British offer were annexed certain formal 
limitations and conditions. The first, and most vital to 
British interests, was that in view of the geographical 
proximity of Ireland to Great Britain and the dependence 
of the British public on sea-borne food: 

It is essential that the Royal Navy alone should control the 
seas around Ireland and Great Britain, and such rights and 
liberties should be accorded to it by the Irish State as are essen- 
tial for naval purposes in Irish harbors and on the Irish coasts. 

Three other military conditions were imposed: that the 
Irish land forces should be kept within “reasonable limits,” 
that “Great Britain shall have all necessary facilities for 
the development of defense and communications by air,” 
and that voluntary recruiting for the Imperial forces be 
permitted in Ireland. Apparently the British Government 
foregoes any claim to impose conscription on Ireland at 
any future time. 

There are also two financial stipulations. One is a mutual 
agreement of the British and Irish Governments not to im- 
pose protective duties on each other’s goods; the other is 
that Ireland shall assume a fair share of the present na- 
tional debt of the United Kingdom; the share to be deter- 
mined, in default of direct agreement, “by an independent 
arbitrator appointed from within His Majesty’s dominions.” 
The latter condition is one that has always been recognized 
in principle when part of a nation broke off from the rest, 
the only difficulty will be the determination of a fair basis 
for deciding what is Ireland’s share of the British national 
debt. The provision against protective tariffs will cause 
more trouble. It is certainly economically justified by the 
geographical unity of the British Isles, but it is politically 
objectionable in that it limits the legislative freedom of 
Ireland to a greater extent than other Dominions. Canada 
and Australia, for instance, can fix their own tariffs, even 
as against England. 

As a final condition, there must be no “coercion” of 
Ulster. England desires to see all Ireland united in a com- 
mon Dominion, but the assent of the 
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Ireland Hesitates 


R. De Valera, “President” of the Irish Republic, re- 

plied on August 10 to Premier Lloyd George’s offer. 
He began by proclaiming an unconditional right to Irish 
self-determination. This right of self-determination was, 
in his opinion, not sufficiently recognized by giving Ireland 
the status of a Dominion. It was the deep conviction of him- 
self and his party that the only solution would be found in 
“amicable but absolute separation.” 

But he added that the independent Irish Republic would 
be willing to enter an “association with the British com- 
monwealth group,” provided that “entry of the nation as 
a whole into such association would secure for it the al- 
legiance of the present dissenting minority, to meet whose 


* sentiment alone this step would be contemplated.” This 


language is rather vague, but it seems to mean that Ire- 
land would be willing to become a British Dominion on two 
conditions: one that Ireland’s absolute and abstract “sov- 
ereignty” and “right of self-determination” be recognized 
as a condition precedent to any such arrangement; the 
other that the whole of Ireland should come under a single 
rule. This interpretation is further supported by De 
Valera’s statement that Ireland would only feel secure in 
her liberties if granted “Most explicit guarantees, includ- 
ing the Dominion’s acknowledged right to secede.” In other 
words, Ireland would be like South Carolina before the 
Civil war, content to remain in the Union provided that 
her right to secede at any moment be unconditionally con- 
ceded. 

De Valera protested against any conditions being at- 
tached to the British offer of Dominion home rule. He in- 
timated, however, that he was willing that treaties for 
free trade and for mutual limitation of armaments should 
be negotiated between the British and Irish Parliaments, 
each acting in its sovereign capacity. He declared himself 
ready to submit the question of Ireland’s liability for a por- 
tion of the British debt to “a board of arbitrators, one to 
be appointed by Ireland, one by Great Britain and the 
third to be chosen by agreement.” He suggested that the 
President of the United States might be asked to designate 
the third member. With regard to the Ulster question he 
said that it was one for the Irish people alone to settle and 
that “We cannot admit the right of the British Govern- 
ment to mutilate our country either in its own interest or 
at the call of any section of our population.” But he added 
the reassuring statement that “We do not contemplate the 
use of force. If your Government stands aside we can effect 
a complete reconciliation.” He proposed “external arbitra- 
tion” to settle questions existing between Great Britain 
and Ireland which could not be settled by direct negotiation. 

Much disappointed at De Valera’s attitude, Lloyd George 
replied on August 13 that. 





Protestant counties of Ulster must be ob- 
tained by negotiation or else the arrange- 
ments will apply only to southern Ireland: 


The form in which the settlement is to take effect 
will depend upon Ireland herself. It must allow 
for full recognition of the existing powers and 
privileges of the Parliament and Government of 
Northern Ireland, which cannot be abrogated 
except by their own consent. For their part the 
British Government entertain the earnest hope 
that the necessity for harmonious cooperation 
among Irishmen of all classes and creeds will be 
recognized thruout Ireland. And they will wel- 
come the day when by these means unity is 
achieved. 

But no such common action can be secured by 
force. Union came in Canada by a free consent 
of the Provinces. So in Australia and so in South 
Africa. It will come in Ireland by no other way 
than consent. There can, in fact, be no settlement 
on terms involving on one side or the other that 








the facts of history and 
geography “permit of one 
answer, and one only, to 
the claim that Great Brit- 
ain should negotiate with 
Ireland as a separate and 
foreign power.” He could 
not consent to refer: any 
aspect of the Irish question 
to “foreign arbitration.” 
The status of a Dominion 
within the Empire was the 
utmost offer which Great 
Britain had ever made or 
ever could make to Ireland, 
and he invited De Valera to 
resume negotiations be- 
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bitter appeal to bloodshed and violence which all 
men of good will are longing to terminate. 
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What the Japanese 


The greatest trial, the greatest pleasure, 
the favorite amusement and the first re- 
quest of two thousand servant girls of 
Tokyo have been summarized by ques- 
tionnaires of the Kaji Kairyo Kai (House- 
hold Affairs Reform Society). To the 
three thousand questionnaires sent out, 
answers were received to two thousand or 


over. The questions and number of an- 
swers are: 
Question 1. Tell us your greatest trial. 


Answers: Unreasonable scolding, 1,625; 
kept up too late at night, 1,056; lack of 
sympathy when ill, 128. 

Question 2. Tell us the experience that 
gives you the greatest pleasure. 

Answers: Heartfelt thanks from our 
employer, 1,858; our moments of freedom, 
105; a special gift of money, 105. 


Housemaid Wants 


Question 3. Tell us your favorite 
amusement. 

Answers: 
Japanese theatre, 
work, 7. 

Question 4. Have you any request to 
make? If sog tell us what it is. 

Answers: A desire to be treated as a 
member of the family, 1,073; a desire to 
be treated with love and kindness, 723; a 
desire for one day of rest each month, 
260. 

Question 5. Do you wish this society to 
hold meetings for the promotion of your 
moral and cultural welfare? 

All answered “Yes.” 

The answers are interesting especially 
because they throw a sidelight upon the 
domestic life of the Japanese. 


Motion picture shows, 1,876; 
250; some form of 


Plans for the Channel Tunnel 


Tentative plans for the Channel, 
tunnel to connect Britain and France 
have been advanced. If constructed, 
this tunnel will, with the exception of 
the Panama Canal, be the most stu- 
pendous engineering enterprize yet at- 
tempted. The total length, including 
the approaches in England and France, 
will be thirty miles, of which more 
than twenty-one and a half miles will 
be under the sea. 

The first work on the tunnel was ac- 


complished in 1874, when a French 
company sank an experimental shaft 
in France. In 1881 the South-Eastern 
Railway Company’s chairman, Sir Ed- 
ward Watkin, obtained an act permit- 
ting him to sink a shaft on the English 
side. A boring was driven for 2105 
yards toward the Channel, when in 
1882 the construction was stopped by 
the Government. Since then the scheme 
has been in abeyance, but in 1913 the 
British Government called for reports 

from naval and 
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military authori- 
ties with a view 
to permitting the 
construction if 
they were favor- 
able. Then the 
war came and 
nothing more 
could be done. 
The present 
plans call for the 
building of two 
tunnels, each 
eighteen feet in 





diameter, connected by cross galleries 
at intervals of 200 yards. The lines 
would be worked by electricity as in 
the case of the Simplon tunnel, which 
is twelve and a half miles long and at 
present the longest. 

The maximum depth of water on 
the route is 180 feet, and a cover of 
chalk 100 feet thick would be left un- 
disturbed above the crown of the tun- 
nel to provide against any danger 
from an enemy or the sea, so that the 
tunnel would descend to a level of 
about 280 feet below the sea’s sur- 
face. 

Iron tubes will be built up as the . 
tunnel advances, precisely as in the 
London tubes. Owing to the extraor- 
dinary advance in the art of tunneling 
in recent years the work could be done 
quickly and it is estimated that the 
tunnel itself could be completed in five 
or five and a half years. 

The cost before the war was esti- 
mated at $30,000,000, which amount 
now probably would have to be consid- 
erably increased—to $100,000,000, or 
even $125,000,000. The working ex- 
penses before the war were calculated 
at $2,100,000 a year and the income at 
$7,750,000, but both estimates prob- 
ably would now be exceeded. 

- Before the war it was thought that 
British rolling stock, which differs 
slightly in gage from French and 
Continental rolling stock, could not be 
run over Continental lines, but ex- 
perience during the war, when many 
thousands of British cars and locomo- 
tives were used on the French lines, 
has proved that this difficulty does not 
exist. 

It would be possible to shorten the 
journey to Paris greatly. Before the 
war the quickest service was in six 
hours, forty-five minutes. With the 
tunnel the journey could be accom- 
plished in six hours, whatever the 
weather. The customs examination 
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For some time the project of a tunnel under the English Channel has been thought of as work for unemployed ex-soldiers. This 
diagram shows clearly one of the plans under discussion. If sucha scheme is carried out, a trip to Paris will be a matter of only 
six hours, in any weather. And expediency aside, many would prefer six hours underground to passage on a Channel steamer 
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This chart shows the nat- 
ural conditions which 
will have to be reckoned 
with in a tunnel under 
the Channel between 












































The strata of gray chalk and gault 
clay, both impervious to water, will 
form a natural insulator about the 
tunnel. Notice that the trains obey 
British rules of the road—keeping 








France and England. 


could be carried out on the trains. 
London would be in direct com- 
munication with every part of Europe 
where the gage is similar to the Brit- 
ish. Thru cars could be run to every 
Continental capital except Petrograd, 
as in Russia the gage is too wide. 
The Bagdad line and its connections, 
now in process of construction, will 
give a complete route from Constanti- 
nople to the Persian Gulf. This line is 
connected by tracks of varying gage, 


some of which will not admit standard 
rolling stock, with Jerusalem and 
Cairo, and from Cairo eventually a 
railway is to be carried to the Cape. 

Ultimately the Indian system will 
be connected with the Bagdad railway, 
and a line has already been carried 
some distance west from the Indian 
system thru southern Baluchistan, so 
that it is no mere dream that one day 
trains will run from London to Cal 
eutta or Bombay. 


The Missing Link 


To search for the most primitive hu- 
man remains, the “missing link” be- 
tween man and the apes, will be the 
object of a great expedition to be sent 
out by the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History in coéperation with the 
American Asiatic Association and 
Asia Magazine. The expedition will be 
the greatest of its kind which has ever 
been organized by any institution in 
the world and will work for five years 
with a large party of scientists in 
various remote regions of central Asia. 
It will be under the direction and lead- 
ership of Mr. Roy Chapman Andrews, 
associate curator of mammals in the 
American Museum of Natural History, 
who for the last ten years has been 
carrying on zodlogical explorations in 
various parts of the Far East. 

When in the year 1891, a Dutch 
army surgeon, Eugene Dubois, while 
excavating for fossils in central Java, 
discovered near Trinil part of a skull, 
two molar teeth and a thigh bone, he 
had unearthed one of the most per- 
plexing conundrums in the study of 
human ancestry. Were the remains 
those of an extremely early type of 
prehuman manlike animal? If so, this 
ape-man must have lived approximate- 
ly five hundred thousand years ago. 
This momentous discovery has been 
supplemented by that of other indis- 
putably human remains of which the 
most ancient, found in southern Ger- 
many, is the jaw of the so-called 
Heidelberg man who may be two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand years old. 

With the exception of the Java speci- 
men, all fossil human fragments have 
been discovered in Europe or England. 
Nevertheless, the leading scientists of 
the day believe that Asia was the early 
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home of the human race and that what- 
ever light .may be thrown upon the 
origin of man will come from the great 
central Asian plateau. 

The subject is one that makes a uni- 
versal appeal to the imagination. The 
causes that led to man’s evolution 
from the apes, how that evolution was 
first accomplished, what primitive man 
looked like and how he lived—these 
are all subjects upon which there is 
much theory, but as yet very little 
fact. 

One of the reasons why so little is 
known of the fossils of China and in- 
terior Asia is that material of this sort 
is of considerable value to the Chinese. 
Fossils are supposed to have wonder- 
ful medicinal qualities. They are known 
as “dragon’s bones” and whenever a 
fossil yielding locality has been found, 
it is carefully concealed. Nevertheless 
during the last three years Dr. 
J. G. Anderson, mining adviser to the 
Chinese Republic, has been carrying on 
investigations on behalf of Swedish in- 
stitutions and has made some remark- 
able discoveries. Dr. Anderson is prac- 
tically the first scientist who has ever 
collected fossils personally in China. 

We know almost as little about some 
of the living natives of Asia as about 
the fossil history of the country. Long 
before the Chinese arrived, China was 
inhabited by aboriginal tribes, which 
were pushed south and west just as the 
Indians were driven westward by the 
white men when they advanced across 
the American continent. The remnants 
of nearly thirty of these ancient tribes, 
such as the Lolos, Mosos, Lisos and 
others, are rapidly disappearing and 
yet almost nothing is known of their 
origin, life or customs. 


to the left! 


Altho many of the aborigines were 
scattered among the mountains of 
Yunnan and Kweichow and along the 
Tibetan frontier, the Lolos still main- 
tain an independent territory in 
Szechuan, one of the richest and most 
populous provinces of China. No 
Chinese is permitted to cross the in- 
visible lines of their “kingdom” with- 
out the probability of incurring a vio- 
lent death. Continual raids are carried 
on back and forth along the border. 
Perhaps the Chinese will capture a 
score or more of Lolos who have ven- 
tured to glimpse the world beyond their 
wild hills and valleys. In retaliation, a 
few nights later, the Lolos will burn a 
whole Chinese village, kill all the men 
and carry the women into slavery. 
Thus the Lolos have earned a reputa- 
tion as barbaric savages. And yet a 
French explorer who crossed their ter- 
ritory, properly “chaperoned,” reports 
them to be a charming people, of hos- 
pitable temper and high mentality. He 
is one of the few scientists who have 
penetrated the land of the Lolos and 
live to tell the tale. Mr. Andrews, who 
has hunted with Lolos in Yunnan, 
found them independent, to be sure, 
but delightful in their native courtesy 
and simplicity. 

He says: “It is impossible not to be 
interested in this strange people. They 
are totally unlike the Chinese, for they 
are tall and slender, with long faces 
and patrician noses, and they show 
every indication of Caucasian blood. If 
they have it, where did it come from? 
This is one of the questions that should 
be answered before the Lolos disap- 
pear, as the other tribes are rapidly 
doing.” 


In Brief 


The present population of France, not 
including Alsace-Lorraine, is less by two 
million than it was in 1911. 

+e 


The 1920 census shows that of the 6,- 
488,366 farms in the United States 3,925,- 
090 are operated by their owners. 

ok a 

In the United States Assay Office in 
Wall Street, New York, is stored about 
one-fifth of the world’s supply of gold. 

Oke 

The Supreme Court of Massachusetts 

has solemnly decided that a cat has a right 
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to scratch in self-defense and that the 
owner is not liable for damages. 
eee 
The winning airplane at the Pulitzer 
race maintained a speed of 178 miles an 
hour for 132 miles. No automobile or rail- 
road train has ever approached this record. 
KK 
During the months when America was 
actively at war more civilians were killed 
in street accidents in the United States 
than the number of soldiers killed in battle. 
KOK 
A citizen of Chicago refused to apply for 
a passport on the ground that to have his 
photograph taken would violate the Scrip- 


tural commandment against the making of 
“graven images.” 
“** ‘ 
Dr. McKenzie, of the University of 


Pennsylvania, says that the average col- 
lege girl of today is an inch taller and six 
or seven pounds heavier than the average 
college girl of 1860. 

OK 


There were more Cohens than Smiths 
in the army from New York City. The 
record for the whole of New York State 
was 5,000 Smiths, 2,500 Cohens, 2,000 
Sullivans and 1,800 Joneses. 

eee 

An uncommon feature of Smith College 
commencement this year was the awarding 
of the degrees of bachelor and master of 
arts to a young colored girl graduate, 
Eunice Hunton, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Thousands of seafarers find their 
land home between voyages at a large 
institute for sailors on the North 
River waterfront, maintained by the 
Seaman’s Friend Society, with offices 
at 76 Wall Street, New York. 

But these thousands who come and 
go are no less remarkable than are 
the hundreds of letters that come 
yearly to James C. Healey, chaplain 
and assistant superintendent of the 
home, inquiring for missing sailors. 
There are letters from wives, sweet- 
hearts, mothers, creditors, lawyers, po- 
lice departments and clergymen. In 
all of them the question is, “Where is 
he?” 

Recently these appeals have arrived 
in very great numbers. There is a 
letter for each day in the week; some- 
times three or four arrive in one day. 
Altho the society has no bureau for 
the location of missing sailors, there 
are registration lists, at the institute, 
of those who have had lodgings there 
or who have been helped by the society 
when shipwrecked or in want. From 
this information and the broad ac- 
quaintance of those men who happen 
at the moment to be quartered in the 

























































































































The Laurentide Lumber Company in Quebec has for two summers employed an 
aviator, Lt. Stuart Graham, to fly over the north woods of Canada inspecting lumber 
operations and surveying new developments. In this time he has covered more than 
16,000 miles in the air, taken upwards of 5000 photographs, carried nearly 150 pas- 
sengers to and from points in the woods that they could have reached otherwise 
only by tiresome days or weeks of travel, has reported scores of forest fires, discov- 
ered incipient log jams in time to break them up and made valuable reports on the 
quality and quantity in unsurveyed territory. He uses two flying boats fitted with 
Packard-built Liberty motors. The cost of maps made from the air is only about 
one-sixth of ground survey and the results are much more detailed and accurate. 
This photograph shows a part of the Gros Cinque Rapids down which millions of 
tons of logs go every year. The long straight white marks in the river are log jams, 
and the four white tents of a logging crew show just above the curve of the river, 
at the right 
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A Port of Missing Men 


home, Mr. Healey is able in the case 
of about ten out of thirty letters re- 
ceived within a month to give valuable 
suggestions on the whereabouts of miss- 
ing sailors. Occasionally the man is 
one of the hundreds staying at the so- 
ciety’s building at the time. 

Mr. Healey makes the interesting 
observation that he can locate practi- 
cally 100 per cent. of the men asked 
for if the men themselves are willing 
to be located, but none when they are 
not willing. He says also: 


It has been somewhat simpler to locate 
missing seamen since the requirement for 
passports has been imposed. Because of 
this, there have been fewer changes of 
name. Many sailors in days gone by 
would change their names as often as they 
would change ships. 

Then, too, it is remarkable to us to ob- 
serve the similarity of names among sail- 
ors. Frequently we have several men of 
the same name registered at the Home and 
Institute. Only the other day, a letter of 
inquiry for one William Shaw came to us, 
when there were three William Shaws 
living with us. None of them was the 
missing Shaw. When one sees the happi- 
ness of those who have recovered the 
missing relative or friend, one feels amply 
repaid for the effort expended. 

The seaman is usually an infrequent let- 
ter writer, and besides, his letters are sent 
from the ends of the world and many 
times never reach their destination. He 
is not indifferent to his home folks or as 


a general rule irresponsible. We are 
called upon to handle many thousand dol- 
lars that are being passed from the 


sailor’s envelope to the home of his family. 
Many of them have regular intervals of 
payment to their folks. 


What Students Read 


The political science faculty of the 
University of Michigan has “checked 
up” on the reading of newspapers and 
magazines by 453 students. It ap- 
pears that the average student spent 
six hours and thirty minutes a week 
reading current topics in the press. 
Practically all students read the col- 
lege daily and about one-half the De- 
troit Free Press (Detroit is the near- 
est large city). One student in every 
seven reads the New York Times regu- 
larly, in spite of the distance of Ann 
Arbor from New York. 

Turning to the magazines it appears 
that the Saturday Evening Post is the 
popular favorite. The average stu- 
dent, we learn, spends about one-third 
of his entire periodical reading time 
on its copious pages! The Literary 
Digest appears to rank second among 
the general weeklies and The Inde- 
pendent third, with eight men and 
three women subscribers. The Outlook 
and the Review of Reviews have nine 
readers each, but only of the men stu- 
dents. Only men read the -Scientific 
American and Popular Mechanics; 
only women students the Ladies’ Home 
Journal and the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion. The weeklies “of opinion,” 
such as the Weekly Review, the Na- 
tion, the Survey, the New Republic and 
others; also the more frivolous period- 
icals, such as Judge, Life and Smart 
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Set, have very few patrons among the 
453. Thirty-two collegians are willing 
to tackle the Atlantic for their monthly 
reading, which shows up very well 
relatively to the more popular month- 
lies, such as seventy for the Cosmo- 
politan and forty-three for the Red 
Book. It is significant to learn that the 
average student from so large a group 
spends practically an hour a day the 
year around in reading newspapers 
and magazines. This is equivalent to 
two extra college courses with respect 
to time taken and may be equally im- 
portant in its educative influence. 








Independent Opinions 


Edward Earle Purinton’s inspira- 
tional discussion of “Big Business,” in 
The Independent of April 16, inspired 
one reader to the following burlesque: 

Why are big business men? 

Because they are Big— 

Why are they big? 

Because they are Busy—ness men. 

It is idleness that kills. Of course many 
people fuss themselves to death making 
believe to work, but that is because they 
have never learned the secret of efficiency. 





DWINELL ~ WRIGHT 


“None Better a 

at Any Price” ‘@. Cc. 
1, 3 and 5 lb. - = G - 
Packages Only 


—It ts Never 
Sold in Bulk. 
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The Man Who Knows 


HE discriminating use 

of White House Coffee has 
made the erstwhile hasty 
breakfast—of thousands 
of busy business men — 
a function to linger over 
— that its invigorating 
deliciousness may be en- 


joyed to the fullest. 


CO. BOSTON - CHICAGO 





One man will spend fifteen hours a day 
at his desk. He is inefficient, and there- 
fore in reality idle. It is with justice that 
he is paid only twenty cents a week. But, 
on the other hand— 

I was spending a forenoon interviewing 
a file of Captains of Industry (who are, 
by the way, better ministers than Saint 
Paul and better lawyers than Blackstone 
and better physicians than doctor Hippo- 
crates). I entered the offices of Bluffum 
and Splurge. As I crossed the threshhold 
strains of sweet music greeted my ear 
(the big business man is a truer musician 
than Paderewski). Mr. Barnum K. 
Bluffum was snatching a moment’s rest 
playing on his accordion. As I entered 
he removed my hat with lightning efficiency, 
took one glance at his desk, swept sixteen 
letters into the wastebasket, stuck thirteen 
memos on file, dictated into three waiting 
dictaphones simultaneously and snatched 
his overcoat. I grabbed the collar of it 
just as it was disappearing thru the tran- s 
som. “Hold on,” I said, “give me an|Inventions Wanted. Cash or Royalty 
interview.” “I have just finished my day’s| for ideas. 
work,” he answered, “in fifteen minutes. | St. Louis, Mo. 
Do you think I am going to waste an hour 









Drumfire Dishwasher 


Washes dishes, glass and silver quickly 
and perfectly. Waterfrom hot waterfaucet 
runsmachine. Washesvegetables also. It’s 
a new wonder! Costs only $45. We give a 
free trial for 10daysin yourownkitchento 
responsible persons. Write factory direct. 


THE DIETZ MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. Se, Cincinnati, Ohio 





























INSURED FOR SIX MONTHS’ WEAR 


“‘Buy shirts that last, look well and fit. Post- 
paid to your door.”’ 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER—On receipt of $1 we send 
three splendid shirts parcel post, C. O. D., $4.95 and 
postage. Assorted, neat striped, soft or stiff cuffs. State 
size. : 

Send for catalog ‘‘Duratex’’ of fashionable hosiery, un- 
derwear, neckwear, soft and stiff cuff, dress and sport 


shirts. 
DURATEX COMPANY 
Adam Fisher Mfg. Co. Dept. 128 Successors to GOODELL & CO. 
Dept. 101 DURATEX BUILDINC, NEW YORK 





on an interview? I hold down thirty-seven 
other jobs, to each of which I devote just 
fifteen minutes and I am already due at 
my next one. But take my pamphlet and 
my blessing.” The pamphlet was a model 
of efficiency. I quote it in full to save my 
own labor: 

“Do the other fellow first, and do him 
brown. 

“Anyone worth doing at all, is worth 
doing well. 

“Push is the motto of success; Pull is 
the motto of failure. 

“Every night, just before going to bed, 
I ask myself Have I lived the Efficient 
Life today or have I failed?” 





A reader takes the occasion of a 
picture which appeared in The Inde- 
pendent for Dec. 25, 1920, to make a 
brief and pointed comment: 

The device of attaching mail boxes to 
street cars which so startles one of your 
writers who observed it in Hamburg, Ger- 
many, has been in use in the Dutch-Polish 
city of Grand Rapids, Michigan, for I don’t 
know how long. 

See America First. 

U. Woop SEyYMouR 

Kansas City, Missouri 














The Meat 
A Word to the West 


Even today there are many people 
who fail to grasp the essential facts 
of this situation. They do not realize 
that in Asia the average brain is not 
one whit inferior in quality to the 
average European brain; that history 
shows Asiatics to be as bold, as vig- 
orous, as generous, as self-sacrificing, 
and as capable of strong collective 
action as Europeans, and that there 
are and must continue to be a great 
many more Asiatics than Europeans in 
the world. It has always been difficult 
to restrain the leakage of knowledge 
from one population to another, and 
now it becomes impossible. Under mod- 
ern conditions world-wide economic 
and educational equalization is in the 
long run inevitable. An _ intellectual 
and moral rally of the Asiatics is going 
on at the present time. At the present 
time, for example, for one Englishman 
who knows Chinese thoroly, or has any 
intimate knowledge of Chinese life and 
thought, there are hundreds of China- 
men conversant with everything the 
English know. The balance of knowl- 
edge in favor of India may be even 
greater. To Britain, India sends stu- 
dents; to India, Britain sends officials. 


From An Outline of History, by H. G. Wells, 
published by Macmillan. 


It Might Have Happened 


to You 
By Coningsby Dawson 


That I should write in this spirit, 
pleading for our late enemies, may 
cause a slight amazement in a public 
who have read my war books. My 
reason—I will not say my excuse—is 
that I have visited our late enemies’ 
need and in the presence of human 
agony animosity dies. One ceases to 
question how far their suffering is the 
outcome of their folly; his sole des- 
peration is to bind up their wounds— 
especially the wounds of their children. 
When witnessing death and starvation 
on the wholesale scale now prevailing 
in Europe, he forgets his austere self- 
righteousness and substitutes mercy 
for justice. “It might have happened 
to me,” he says, “these women might 
have been my wife, my mother, my 
sisters, and these children, save for 
the grace of God, might have been my 
children. .. .” 

There is even a likelihood that it 
will happen unless we learn to have 
compassion. Central Europe will not 
die patiently of starvation indefinitely. 
Nations which civilization has con- 
demned to starve to death have noth- 
ing to lose by giving way to violence; 
they may have something to gain by 
it. The more desperate their need be- 
comes, the more likely they are to risk 
the gamble. : 

So, however fanciful it may seem to 
say in writing of Central Europe, “It 
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of Many Minds on Many Matters 


might have happened to you,” there is 
a grim possibility about the final state- 
ment, “It may happen yet.” ... 


Today I visited one of the strategic 
points where the battle against hunger 
is being fought. It was a former bar- 
racks, now a_ soup-kitchen of the 
American Relief Administration, situ- 
ated in the poorest district of Vienna, 
where meals are daily prepared for 
8000 children. There are 340,000 un- 
der-nourished children in Vienna—a 
total of 96 per cent out of the entire 
child population. But these, whom I 
visited, were all hand-picked and medi- 
cally certified as being sufficiently near 
to extinction to be admitted. Funds are 
too low to feed any save those 
who are within measurable distance of 
dying. ... 

Within the building at wooden tables 
sat an army of stunted pigmies, rag- 
gedly clad and famished to a greenish 
pallor. . . . They didn’t talk. They 
didn’t laugh. They were terribly in- 
tent, for each had a roll and a panni- 
kin of cocoa over which it crouched 
with an animal eagerness. And the 
stench from the starveling bodies was 
nauseating. ... 

As I stood in that dingy hall and 
watched the overwhelming tragedy of 
spoliated childhood, my memory went 
back three years. The last time I had 
witnessed a misery so heart-breaking 
had been at Evian, where the trains 
entered France from Switzerland, re- 
patriating the little French captives 
who had existed for three years behind 
the German lines. It had seemed to me 
then that those corpse-like, unsmiling 
victims of human hate had represented 
the foulest vehemence of the crime of 
war. Yet here today in Vienna, two 
years after our much prayed for peace, 
I have been confronted by the same 
crime against childhood, being enacted 
with a yet greater shamelessness, for 
the war is ended, four-fifths of the 
world has an excess of food and there 
is no longer any excuse of military 
necessity. Today our only possible ex- 
cuse is hard-heartedness and besotted 
selfishness. 


From It Might Have Happened to You, by 
Coningsby Dawson, published by John Lane 


Keeping Genius in Chains 
By Charles L. Edson 


They’ve got to keep you chained or 
you wouldn’t be worth a dang. It re- 
minds me of the time when I was trav- 
eling with a Southern circus, attached 
to the menagerie—as a wild man. They 
had me dyed red with cochineal, and I 
wore a pair of ivory tusks or fangs 
sticking out of my mouth. With an iron 
collar around my neck they had me 
chained in front of the side show. Kids 
used to throw peanuts to me to tease 
me, and the ladies used to shudder 
and say: “Wouldn’t it be terrible if 


that creature should ever break away!” 
I used to dash at the crowds, gnashing 
my tusks (turshes, the natives called 
them) and the chain would jerk me up 
short. That was very exciting while 
it lasted. 

But one day when we were showing 
in Half Moon mountain, I made my 
customary rush at the crowd and the 
darn chain broke. Here was a wild man 
free of his tether. I had to make good. 
Amid shrieking kids and fainting 
women I started to eat up the crowd. 
A gentleman shoved a gun in my face. 
I said: “Ladies and gents, I wouldn’t 
harm a fly. I’ve been feeling kind of 
playful, but I don’t even feel that way 
any more.” 

The circus paid me off. No chained 
attraction is any good after it breaks 
its chains... . 


From The Gentle Art of Columning, by 
Charles L. Edson, published by Brentano. 


A Hard Teacher Makes a 
Bright Pupil 

In Stephen Graham’s recent study 
of the negro problem in America he 
quotes a striking speech by a negro 
orator, who pointed out that the very 
discriminations against his people 
might, tho not so intended, work to 
their ultimate advantage: 

What is the result of all that in- 
equality? Why it is making us a more 
moral, less criminal, less violent people 
than the whites. Once at a mixed school 
they were teaching the black and white 
boys to jump. The white boys jumped 
and the black boys jumped. But when 
it was the black boy’s turn the teacher 
always lifted the jumping stick a few 
inches. What was the consequence? 
Why, after a while every colored boy 
in that school could jump at*least a 
foot higher than any white boy. 


From The Soul of John Brown, by Stephen 
Graham, published by Macmillan. 


In the Good Old Stone Age 
By John M. Tyler 


Could we have sat on one of these 
village platforms of a summer after- 
noon and looked out to the wheat-fields 
on the shore, and seen the canoes come 
on with fish or game, and the cattle 
returning from the mainland pasture; 
could we have watched the men 
fashioning implements and all manner 
of woodwork, and the women grinding 
the grain or moulding pottery, or spin- 
ning and weaving; we should have 
found a great deal to please and inter- 
est us. The fruits and berries, the 
smell of roasting fish and- baking 
bread, of cakes well flavored with the 
oil from beechnut or flax, or perhaps 
sifted over with the seeds of poppy or 
caraway, would have been far from 
disagreeable. We should have felt that 
it was a goodly land, and that life was 
well worth living. We should not have 
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been disturbed by shrieking steam- 
oats, puffing and groaning locomo- 
tives, or honking automobiles, or by 
telegraphs or telephones, by letters 
which must be answered or books 
which must be read. There were no 
stocks and bonds, bills or notes, strikes 
or lockouts. There was no labor ques- 
tion; all simply had to work. No one 
went to school, except to nature, and 
there were no lectures. “The name of 
that chamber was peace.” 

We ought not to forget in our com- 
fort that everybody could not live in a 


’ lake-dwelling, that all over Europe 


there were other settlements or dwell- 
ings, more lonely or isolated, where food 
was never abundant and sometimes 
very scarce, where labor was unremit- 
ting and the reward scanty. But even 
in those less civilized regions there was 
probably usually much rude comfort; 
and if there were times of scarcity and 
want, there were also times of feasting 
and abundance. All over Europe there 
were, even in Neolithic time, children, 
boys and girls, playing around the 
houses; and young men and women 
looking out on life with the same inex- 
perience and illusions, courage and 
hopes, which lure us onward today. 


From The New Stone Age in Northern 
Europe, by John M. Tyler, published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Coming Back to 
“Civilization” 
By Sir Ernest Shackleton 


Perhaps the most graphic passage in 
Sir Ernest Shackleton’s account of 
his Antarctic expedition is the moment 
of his first contact with civilization 
after nearly two years of isolation in 
the ice desert. 

Shivering with cold, yet with hearts 
light and happy, we set off toward the 
whaling station, now not more than a 
mile and a half distant. The difficulties 
of the journey lay behind us. We tried 
to straighten ourselves up a bit, for 
the thought that there might be 
women at the station made us pain- 
fully conscious of our uncivilized ap- 
pearance. Our beards were long and 
our hair was matted. We were un- 
washed and the garments that we had 
worn for nearly a year without change 
were tattered and stained. Three more 
unpleasant-looking ruffians could hard- 
ly have been imagined. Worsley pro- 
duced several safety-pins from some 
corner of his garments and effected 
some temporary repairs that really 
emphasized his general disrepair. .. . 

Mr. Sorlle came out to the door and 
said “Well?” 

“Don’t you know me?” I said. 

“I know your voice,” he _ replied 
doubtfully. 

“My name is Shackleton,” I said. 

Immediately he put out his hand and 
said, “Come in. Come in.” 

“Tell me, when was the war over?” 
I asked. 

“The war is not over,” he answered. 
“Millions are being killed. Europe is 
mad. The world is mad.” 


From South, by Sir Ernest Shackleton, pub- 
lished by Macmillan. 
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The Veltin School 


FOR GIRLS 
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A Fireproof Sanitary School Building. 
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Union Theological Seminary 
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furniture creaks ? 

matter of buying something, for 
spending hard earned dollars. 

and needs? 


ing on a business basis? 


good, making you a wise buyer. 


Don’t be an ostrich. 











The Philosophy of 


% 


HERE’S something almost human about the ostrich. Rather than face 
the unusual, he buries his head in the sand—thus exposing himself, 
rather recklessly, to the whims of happenstance. 


Isn’t that just like the chap who ducks under the sheets the minute the 


Lots of folks shut their eyes when they need them most. 





Who gets the most for his money? The man who buys blindly—or 
the fellow who reads advertising and discovers the things he really wants 


Who is the most economical housekeeper? The woman who buys hap- 
hazard, or the one who reads advertising and puts her household purchas- 


There’s no denying the great value of advertising to those who read it. 
It protects you against fraud and inferiority. It tells you what is new and 


lt saves you money by pointing out for 
your consideration only the best products. 
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sprinkled on your log 
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beautiful effects produced 
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There is no other home eye treatment like 
Bon-Opto. 
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New Hates for Old 


(Continued from page 94) 


Bratoslava, formerly Poszony and 
still more formerly Pressburgh, thrilled 
me nevertheless. It has grown to be a 
national capital and shows it. Magyar 
soldiers are displaced by Slovaks. 
French influence manifests’ itself in 
color, cut of uniform and in the pres- 
ence of French drill masters. Business 
seems to be “booming,” the stores are 
crowded, new and numerous banks 
lure the investors, and members of the 
Szokol parade the streets in their pic- 
turesque uniforms. There is a haughty 
air about these new citizens of a new 
republic, quite in contrast to their 
modest-if not cowed spirit when they 
lived under Magyar rule. Bratoslava 
was, however, always more German 
than Magyar, and is now more Mag- 
yar than Slovak, and the haughty 
masters are met by the defiant spirit 
of their new subjects. 

As formerly the Slovaks spoke their 
langwage in defiance of their Magyar 
rulers, so now the Hungarian language 
is spoken in the spirit of revolt. The 
German language still lives. Two daily 
papers are published, there are occa- 
sional theatrical performances and 
concerts, and the influence of German 
Austria is felt, if anything, more than 
before the war. 

No one in Bratoslava seems to love 
the new masters, or speak well of 
them, and I know one hotel where it is 
wisest not to speak Czechish when one 
asks for a room. There are many res- 
taurants where the waiters pretend not 
to understand orders given in that 
language. 

However, the Government seems 
stable if not always wise, and there 
is order, even tho the former privileged 
classes call the new order “Bolshe- 
vism.” The railroads and post offices 
function with regularity, industry and 
commerce are fostered and are thriv- 
ing, and the contrast between Czecho- 
slovakia and reactionary Hungary and 
ruined Austria is great enough to make 
one patient with the lesser evils. 

Slovakia is a lovely country and its 
people so dear to me that I soon forgot 
the unpleasantness at the border. The 
stations and towns thru which I 
passed had unfamiliar names, as one 
of the first acts of the new Govern- 
ment was evidently this rebaptism of 
the landscape, a sacred ceremonial 
dear to nationalists everywhere. 

My native town came off easily, for 
it remained the same, except that it 
wears a new suffix which is not at all 
unbecoming, and it is the same dear 
“stuck in the.mud” drab-looking town 
it has always been. I could show it to 
a stranger in fifteen minutes. There 
are four more or less straight streets 
meeting at the town square, two 
churches sadly wanting in beauty, and 
in need of repair, a synagogue, the 
in town, one 
house of two stories which is called a 
castle, half a dozen stores, the three 
cemeteries, two uninviting inns, and 
the tour of the town would be over. 


I could have tarried days, for I 
wanted to see the old modest house 
where I was born, on whose damp walls 
I wrote the alphabet those cold morn- 
ings when the damp had turned into 
frost. I wanted to climb up into the 
garret and smell the apples and pears 
which were buried in the grain to keep, 
as long as my keen appetite would 
allow. I wanted to visit the room where 
Uncle Joe, the “three-quarters of a 
man,” an erstwhile Union soldier, 
showed me the picture of Abraham 
Lincoln, and made me an American 
and a patriot. I wanted to visit the 
yard where Uncle Joe drilled us, and 
Yanezy Pal’s orchard where we swore 
to deliver our Slovak people from the 
yoke of the oppressor, Abraham Lin- 
coln was responsible for some very 
severe whippings that I got after a 
Fourth of July celebration, when we 
nearly burned down the town. 

After all, this coming back to one’s 
childhood home is a sad experience. 
No one cared or knew that I had or- 
ganized an army of seven boys, one of 
them lame, to march against our ene- 
mies, and I had to report at the police 
station the same as everybody else, 
and the chief of police had as little 
consideration for my feelings as had 
the custom house officers. 

The new order has not rejuvenated 
anything or made anybody happy, now 
that freedom is won and the new mas- 
ters have made themselves at home. 
I used to see happy faces, and I saw 
none. Shops have been plundered 
twice. Magyar sympathizers, and there 
are not a few, have been imprisoned 
and the new officials are if possible 
more arrogant than their Magyar 
predecessors. The agricultural laborers 
have unionized and were on a strike; 
taxes are of course much heavier, the 
value of the krone is low, tho much 
higher than the Austrian. Freedom of 
movement is restricted by exacting 
passport regulations. “We have more 
freedom,” an old time friend said to 
me, “but we have less room to move in.” 

My people used to do their shopping 
in Vienna, which is three hours’ dis- 
tance by railroad. Now they must shop 
in Prague, which is at least ten hours 
by fast train and infinitely more ex- 
pensive. Even severe illness is capital- 
ized for the good of the Czech capital; 
for no one can go to see a specialist in 
Vienna without a passport, which is 
refused, and the sick person is told to 
go to Prague where the physicians are 
“just as good.” Of course passports 
are granted, but one must have “pull” 
and know whose palm to “grease.” No 
wonder that the average citizen of 
Slovakia does not enthuse over the new 
order. The fact is, the Czechs, like 
most of mankind, have learned noth- 
ing from history. They are repeating 
the blunders of the Magyars. They are 
accused of being repressive and chau- 
vinistic, and are too eager to press the 
Slovaks into their linguistic and cul- 
tural mold. 
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The Peace of Versailles named the 
new republic Czecho-slovakia, and the 
Czechs are eager to do away with the 
hyphen, while some of the Slovaks 
want to widen it and create of their 
country an autonomous government. 
Czech officials have given Slovakia a 
carpet-bag administraticn, and while 
they are no more corrupt than their 
Magyar predecessors they are rude 
where the Magyars were civil. One 
could get favors from Magyar officials 
with good words; they count for noth- 
ing now. The Czechs want money, and 
plenty of it. This may be merely the 
gossip of enemies; but I have tested 
the new masters and I have not had a 
civil word in all my contact with the 
new Officials. 

Perhaps civil words are of little con- 
sequence, but I wish that the young 
man whom I approached at the station 
of Bratoslava to buy my ticket back to 
Vienna had not shouted at me, asking 
whether I could not read that his win- 
dow was for tickets to Czechoslovakia 
only; and he might have given me a 
civil answer when I asked him to direct 
me to the right place. I wish also that 
I had suffered less at the hands of the 
officials in leaving my native country. 
I wish they had not broken every one 
of the six eggs I carried across the 
lines, and had not confiscated the meat 
which was to sustain me on my jour- 
ney. I wanted to say that I was happy 
in coming home among my people and 
that I was eager to come again, which 


Pebbles 


Once price was an indication of value; 
now it is an indication of nerve.—Asso- 
ciated Editors. 


The Anti-Saloon League’s kick is that 
the U. S. A. is taking to prohibition with 
too much cellarity—Norfolk Virginian- 
Pilot. 


Bibles are now printed in 538 languages, 
so that no resident of New York need be 
without a book in his native language.— 
Detroit Free Press. 


It’s a great misfortune that Lenin 
didn’t recognize the worth of the capital- 
istie class until after he had buried most 
of ’em.—Columbia (S. C.) Record. 


Guide—“What did you keep shooting at 
me for when I shouted I wasn’t a deer?” 

Would-be Sportsman—‘“How did I 
know that you weren’t lying?”—Stanford 
Chaparral, 


“Bill is going to retire from business for 
five years.” 

“Oh, I’ve heard him say that before.” 

“Yes, but this time the judge said it.” 
—London Opinion. 


Gusto—Did you notice any change in 
me? 
Vevo—No; why? 
Gusto—I just swallowed a dime. 
—Frivol. 


“I don’t see why you call your place a 
bungalow,” said Smith to his neighbor. 
_ “Well, if it isn’t a bungalow, what is 
it?” said the neighbor. “The job was a 
— and I still owe for it!”—Pearson’s 
eekly. 
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I regret I am unable to say. I 
still love the Czechoslovak republic 
and wish it well. I still believe that 
President Masaryk is the Abraham 
Lincoln of his people and one of the 
greatest statesmen in Europe; but to 
quote a Slovak patriot, “What does it 
profit us if the landlord is a good man, 
and the agent and janitor are rascals?” 

Czechoslovakia cannot rely upon 
military strength to keep it safe from 
its antagonistic neighbors, Poland and 
Hungary. It needs inner strength anda 
spiritual solidarity, and that it does 
not yet possess. The Czechs need to 
pray for grace to soften their harsh 
nationalism, to modify their exuber- 
ance, and to help them forget the 
ancient wrongs they suffered; or if 
they must remember, to remind them 
of how cruel a political yoke may be, 
and that it is not softened by the fact 
that they and the Slovaks are a kindred 
race. Even with the Slovaks com- 
pletely loyal, the new republic has 
three or four million Magyars, and 
six or seven million Germans to recon- 
cile, and I have seen little evidence 
that it is doing it. 

I fear that the Czech nationalist is a 
poor reconciler, and I am not too san- 
guine in believing that when I again 
return to my native town it will be a 
part of that new republic which began 
its career with the good wishes of 
every American, especially those of us 
who have served the cause of Slovak 
freedom and have suffered for it. 


Old Lady—Oh, conductor, please stop 
the train. I dropped my wig out the win- 
dow. 

Conductor—Never mind, madam, there 
is a switch just this side of the next sta- 
tion.— Octopus. 


Teacher—What is the Presidential suc 
cession law, John? 

John—The Presidential succession law 
proyides that if both President and Vice- 
President die the Cabinet members will 
follow in succession.—Boys’ Life. 


“T hope you are not afraid of microbes,” 
apologized the paying-teller as he cashed 
the school-teacher’s check with soiled cur- 
rency. 

“Don’t worry,” said the young lady. 
“A microbe couldn’t live on my salary.”— 
The Seamen’s Journal. 


There was a young man whose faith in 
girls 
Was beautiful and sublime. 
He put his girl’s picture inside his watch, 
For he thought she might love him in 
time. 
—Pelican. 


The profiteer and his wife were in the 
first flush of their prosperity, and they 
had taken rooms at one of the most ex- 
pensive hotels in London. 

Next morning he saw in front of him a 
silver sugar basin containing lumps of 
white sugar. He was on the point of help- 
ing himself when his wife whispered, 
“Don’t use yer fingers; use the tongs. 
Ain’t you got no sense?” 

“Orl rite!” he retorted as he complied 
with the admonition. “But’ ’ow was I to 
know the bloomin’ stuff was ’ot?”’—New 
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Anywhere + Everywhere 
The Round World ’Round 


On the sands of Sahara, or at a 
Ritz Hotel—in all lands, at home or 
abroad, or sailing the Seven Seas 


American Express 
Travelers Cheques 


DOLLARS—STERLING— FRANCS 
are always good as good American gold 


Acceptable everywhere. The insured money of 
all nations. Guard your travel funds against 
theft or loss. 

Convenient, simple, safe, these “sky-blue”’ 
financial passports command the service and 
attention of thousands of representatives of a 
great International, Financial and Travel or- 
ganization. 

For sale at Express Offices or Banks 


For all journeys secure your steamship tickets, 
hotel reservations and itineraries, or plan your 
cruise or tour through the American Express 
‘Travel Department. 


American Express Company 
65 Broadway, New York 


International Banking—Shipping—Traveland 
Foreign Trade 
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York Globe. 





HOTEL 
TULLER 


DETROIT, MICH. 








600 Reoms 600 Baths 


$2.50 up, Single 
$4.50 up, Double 


Sample Rooms $6.00 Per Day 


HEADQUARTERS IN DETROIT FOR 


Old Colony Club 
Detroit Automobile Club 
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DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
128th Dividend 
A quarterly dividend of Two Dollars 
and Twenty-five cents per share will be 
paid on Saturday, October 15, 1921, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business on Tuesday, September 20, 1921. 

H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 

Brooklyn, N. Y., August 16, 1921. 

DIVIDEND 103. 

A regular quarterly dividend of 2% per cent. 

on the capital stock of the Mergenthaler Linotype 

Company will be paid on September 30, 1921, to 

the stockholders of record as they appear at the 

close of business on September 6, 1921. The 

Transfer Books will not be closed. 

JOS. T. MACKEY, Treasurer. 


r—— VOLTAIRE —— 


We have 6 volumes of Voltaire’s works, 
which we are offering at the special price of 
$1 for the entire set. Here are the books you 
get for only a dollar bill: 1. Eighteen Little 
Essays, 2. Toleration. 3. Pocket Theology. 
4. The Ignorant Philosopher. 5. How Voltaire 
Evaded Wesscontien. 6. Victor Hugo’s Oration 
on Voltaire. A chance to learn about a great, 
witty thinker. Just ask for our ‘‘Voltaire Li- 
brary.’’ $1 includes carriage charges as well 
as price of 6 books. Appeal Publishing Co., 
437 Appeal Bldg., Girard, Kans. 


THE NEAR EAST 


including Mediterranean Cruise, Egypt, Pales- 
tine, Turkey and Greece; sailing Jan. 10 
and March 11. Write for detailed Itinerary. 


TEMPLE TOURS ° =; 2r22zliz Street 


Boston, Mass. 
































LEYDEN DOCUMENTS 
RELATING TO THE 
PILGRIM FATHERS 


vw 


Permission to reside at Ley- 
den and Betrothal Records, to- 
gether with Parallel Documents 
from the Amsterdam Archives. 
Edited by Dr. D. Plooij of Ley- 
den and Dr. Rendel Harris of 
Manchester; with 74 Phototypic 
Printed in 400 numbered 

Price 25 dollars. 


plates. 
copiés, 


Last summer | was an official 
delegate to the Pilgrim Tercen- 
tenary Celebration in Holland, 
and was made one of the three 
American members of the Ley- 
den Pilgrim Fathers Society. 
This society has just published 
the large, handsome, and sump- 
tuously printed and _ illustrated 
memorial volume briefly de- 
scribed above. I have consented 
to act as the agent of the society 
in placing this unique historical 
volume in the hands of the Amer- 
ican people, and | am prepared 
to fill orders up to the limit of 
the edition, at $25 per volume. 
The edition is limited to four 
hundred copies, of which over 
one hundred have already been 
sold above, so if you care for one 
of the 250 odd still available | 
would advise you to send in your 
order to me at once. 


HAMILTON HOLT 
311 Sixth Avenue 
New York City 
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Bone-Dry Utah 
By J. Marinus Jenkins 


Another winning story in the contest on 
“The Best Man or Woman in Your Town” 

















The man who gave prohibition to 
his state has a good claim to the title 
of “best man” of his town. 


HE enactment of Utah’s “prohibi- 

tion law” came after a long and 
fierce fight. Leaders became discour- 
aged and lost interest. But there was 
one man who would not give up. He 
could neither be bribed nor bullied. 
Gibes and jeers were hurled at him on 
the street. He was threatened with 
business ruin, but not for one instant 
did he quail. The man was George 
Startup of Provo, Utah, candy manu- 
facturer. 

I knew him twenty-seven years ago 
when he was the inky-faced “devil” on 
the Provo Enquirer. He had an abund- 
ance of energy and determination and 
before many months he was at the 
case, a full-fledged compositor. 

When the panic of 1893 struck the 
town the paper had to cut down its 
force, and George’s services were dis- 
pensed with. He went home and hunt- 
ed up some old English candy molds 
that had been left by his father. He 
was soon busy making red and yellow 
candy fishes and selling them to the 
stores of the town. In a short time he 
opened a candy shop, employed his 
sister as clerk and retailed his own and 
other candies. Next a small factory 
was built and the services of his two 
elder brothers were enlisted in the 
business. 

But there were other thoughts than 
those of business in the mind of this 
man with the prominent nose and keen 
gray eyes. “Any fool can make money,” 
he said the other day. “I would like to 
do something worth while.” 

While the fight was on he organ- 
ized in Provo City the Betterment 


League. It proved a virile factor in 
the interests of prohibition, and Start- 
up decided to extend its influence by 
making it a state organization. Like 
all strong, aggressive characters, he 
had made enemies; and had he been 
president he knew these enemies would 
seek to destroy the organization and 
render its efforts of no effect. A resi- 
dent of Salt Lake City was therefore 
made president, but Startup remained 
on the job. He was the “big push” that 
made things go. The league played an 
important part in the political cam- 
paign of 1914. Largely thru its in- 
fluence a strong prohibition legislature 
was elected. 


ROM the time of the election in No- 

vember until January, 1915, Startup 
was busy studying all the state prohi- 
bition statutes of the country. With 
the aid of an attorney and in consulta- 
tion with members of the league he 
prepared a prohibition statute that 
was most thoro and drastic. It was in- 
troduced by a member of the state Sen- 
ate. During the entire legislative ses- 
sion it was the center of interest and 
bitter controversy. Near the close of 
the session, it finally passed both 
houses by satisfactory majorities. 

But now a new danger appeared; it 
was feared the Governor would veto 
the bill. It could probably be passed 
over his veto if it were returned to 
the legislature; but unless it were pre- 
sented to him at once he might hold it 
until after adjournment and veto it. 

On the passage of the bill it was hur- 
ried to the office of the engrossing 
clerk, but the clerk had disappeared. 
The event, however, had been antici- 
pated. Startup had himself prepared a 
copy of the bill with all amendments 
incorporated. When it was promptly 
presented to the president of the Sen- 
ate, a strong opponent of the measure, 
for his signature, that official was 
greatly surprised. He took ample time, 
however, for thoro examination of the 
document. 

When finally he had attached his 
signature the bill was immediately 
taken to the Governor’s office, but that 
important official had left a few min- 
utes before. When found at*the Hotel 
Utah he was highly indignant at being 
“hunted up,” and refused to receive 
the bill until it should be presented to 
him at his office during office hours. 
The bill was formally presented to him 
the next day, but the delay enabled him 
to hold it until after the adjournment 
of the legislature, when he vetoed it. 

Startup swallowed his disappoint- 
ment, and went home and began to 
plan for the next campaign. In 1917 a 
new legislature passed the Startup 
bill, and a new Governor signed it. 


Provo, Utah 








